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WAGNER’S MUSIC AND ITS INFLUENCE. 





The daily journals have recorded the details 
of the death of Richard Wagner at Venice, 
whither he had gone to seek repose; of the 
mournful but impressive funeral cortege of 
gondolas that escorted his remains to the rail- 
way station; of the simple ceremony at Bai- 
reuth, the scene of his greatest triumph, where 
his body was laid at rest, after its tumultuous 
and stormy life, while the majestic chords of 
the great dirge which accompanied Siegfried, 
borne on the shields of his warriors to Wal- 
halla, sounded his own requiem. The same 
journals have faithfully recorded the incidents 
of his life, his work, his defeats, his triumphs. 
It only remains to review the elements of that 
work and to consider its influence. 

What is the nature of the reform organized, 
and, happily, carried into effect, by him? 
What are the salient points of the “ Zukunj?’s 
Musik,” as he called it in the days when the 
world rose up against it and the Titan never 
dreamed that he would live to see it acknowl- 
edged by his contemporaries? It seems to 











me that they may be summed up under three 
heads. 

First, he strove to restore the old Grecian 
artistic unity;—not to compass the intro- 
duction of a new art, as so many seem to 
imagine, but to reinforce the art of music by 
bringing other art-forms into harmonious and 
equal relations with it. As he himself ex- 
pressed it so often, the poet, the composer, 
and the painter must work together with the 
same impulses and emotions toward a com- 
mon result. One was not to be subordinate 
to another, but all must combine to give the 
highest expression, though each might be 
obliged to surrender something which had 
hitherto been considered indispensable. In 
the drama, action usurped everything; in the 
opera, music was alone consulted, and was 
wedded to words which had no connection 
with it, as was illustrated by the entire Italian 
school, and even in such classic works as the 
“Magic Flute” and “Don Giovanni.” To 
unite these, and vividly to illustrate them 
with the highest efforts of pictorial art, was 
his purpose. It was a magnificent concep- 
tion—this junction of all the arts in the ser- 
vice of the music-drama, to produce not only 
the most sensuous but the most intellectual 
impressions. To him, music and poetry were 
always the same: two streams of equal 
breadth, force, and beauty, springing from the 
same source, flowing to the same ocean. To 
accomplish this reform, it was necessary to 
go to new springs of er and these 
he found in the myth. It was necessary to 
abolish all the conventional operatic forms, 
which were independent of poetry; and this 
he did with a colossal as well as merciless 
iconoclasm, but in their place substituted a 
higher and nobler form, based upon the dra- 
matic requirements—a aerg bev of music, 
a music full of poetry, and both exquisitely 
set forth against a pictorial background where 


illusion was almost lost in reality. To the 
student of Wagner, everything gains a new 
significance. The most untutored hearer con- 


fesses to a strange and unusual impression, 
as the power and majesty of this manifold art 
develop. He may not be able to explain the 
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reasons for his impressions but the effect is 
there. How his idea was evolved, and how he 
brought about this extraordinary result, he 
himself has told in the following words: 

“The plastic unity and simplicity of the mythical 
subjects allowed of the concentration of the action 
on certain important and decisive points, and thus 
enabled me to rest on fewer scenes with a persever- 
ance sufficient to expound the motive to its ultimate 
dramatic consequences. The nature of the subject, 
therefore, could not induce me, in sketching my 
scenes, to consider in advance their adaptability to 
any particular musical form, the kind of musical 
treatment being in each case necessitated by these 
scenes themselves. It could, therefore, not enter my 
mind to engraft on this my musical form, growing 
as it did out of the nature of the scenes, the tradi- 
tional forms of operatic music, which could not but 
have marred and interrupted its organic develop- 
ment. I never thought of contemplating, on prin- 
ciple and as a deliberate reformer, the destruction 
of the aria, duet, and other operatic forms, but the 
dropping of those forms followed consistently from 
the nature of my subjects.” 

Second, as one of the most important fac- 
tors or details of his reform, appears the Leit- 
Motif. His first and grandest idea, as we 
have seen, led him to throw away existing 
forms as worthless. The formal melodious 
recitative, always set in a conventional form, 
the aria recurring in its rigidly fixed place, 
the convenient duet, and the concerted finale 
in regular recurrence, all were swept away, 
and in their place was substituted a continu- 
ous melody which ran in full uninterrupted 
stream, instead of being cut up and fantas- 
tically divided, from the beginning to the 
close, linking all the parts together. Wagner 
himself describes it thus: ‘The development 
of melody by the most perfect elaboration of 
all the motives contained in it, with a great 
and lasting musical work which was in fine 
nothing else but one single closely connected 
melody.” In this closely connected melody, 
the prominent scenes, situations, personages, 
almost the passions and emotions themselves, 
are distinguished by leading motives, alter- 
nating between the orchestra and voice, and 
intimately and elaborately interwoven. The 
" Funeral March” in Siegfried, for instance, 
is a tissue of motives which have already 
occurred in the progress of the work and in 
the development of the hero of this portion of 
the Trilogy, combined, with profound skill, 
into a dirge, fittingly crowning the close of 
the career of the demigod. 

Third, the identification of the orchestra 
with the development of the opera was one of 
his most essential and radical changes, caused 
in large part by his study of the Ninth Sym- 

hony of Beethoven, as well as by the abso- 
fae necessity that he should make his orches- 
tra a part of the drama, as it was no longer 
necessary for the mere work of accompani- 





ment. In treating his orchestra in this way, 
he added immensely to its color, developed 
its resources by new combinations of instru- 
ments, and heightened its power. It is no 
longer playing the part of an accompanist 
merely. It takes its place, equal in necessity 
to all the other factors, and completing the 
marvellous musico-poetical structure. 
Wagner was fortunate in living to see his 
work overcome opposition and his doctrines 
accepted in many new and strange quarters. 
Reformers are not often so fortunate; but it 
was given to him not only to witness this but 
to work on with unimpaired mental activity 
and strength to the very last, though he had 
reached an age when intellectual power 
usually begins to flag. All the more astonish- 
ing is this, when it is considered that he wrote 
poems and dramas of a high order, and had 
few equals in wsthetics and philosophy. But 
it is chiefly by his music that he will be 
known; and its influence is already working. 
It has more admirers in England than in Ger- 
many, the entire list of his works, except 
“ Parsifal,” having been given there last year 
with extraordinary success. His operas are 
as yet kept out of France by political preju- 
dice, but Pasdeloup, Colonne, and Lamoureux 
have performed fragments of them. Italy, 
the home of the old opera, which has domi- 
nated the taste of the world, has succumbed, 
and Verdi, the Nestor of the old style, has 
acknowledged him in “ Aida,” while Boito, 
the strongest of the rising Italians, has paid 
his tribute in “ Mefistofele.” What Theodore 
Thomas has done for his music in America is 
too well known to need comment. And yet he 
is the pioneer who has but prepared the 
ground where others will sow and reap great 
harvests in the future. He marks the com- 
mencement of an epoch in music, as did Bach 
and Beethoven in their day; and the work of 
epoch-makers reaches far into the future. 
GrorcE P. Upton. 








“FIGURES OF THE PAST.” * 


Nearly every one knows what a toil it is 
to keep a diary, and few of those who begin 
the practice continue it long; yet there are 
always some patient and plodding souls who 
bind themselves to the task from youth to old 
age, and out of their hard service have come 
many of the most interesting and valuable 
records which have enriched the pages of his- 
tory. Of such is the little truss of leaves from 
the diary of Josiah Quincy, which he labels 





* FIGURES OF THE Past. From THE LEAVES OF OLD JouR- 
NALS. By Josiah Quincy (Class of 1821, Harvard College). 
Boston: Roberts Brothers. 
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with the title of “Figures of the Past.” 
The old worthies of Quincy were given to the 
habit of chronicling the events of their daily 
lives, as witness the voluminous journals of 
John Quincy Adams, which need scarcely an 
added word to form an exhaustive biography 
of himself and the complete political annals 
of histime. It is reported that the pres- 
ent representative of the Adams line has been 
equally diligent in the work of a diarist, the 
impulse descending to him, no doubt, as an 
heritage. Of the Quincy family, Josiah is not 
the only one who has faithfully followed the 
custom, as in filling out these published ab- 
stracts he has made frequent drafts upon the 
entries in his sister’s journals and alluded to 
others in the possession of his immediate 
kindred. 

For sixty-four years, dating from his second 
year in college, Mr. Quincy maintained the 
practice of writing down his more important 
everyday experiences as they befell him; and 
judging from the passages he has now given 
to the public, the narrative must be a treas- 
ure in its entirety. The historian enjoyed the 
advantages for observation which eminent 
rank affords; he was associated with the il- 
lustrious personages who distinguished a 
memorable period in the life of our republic; 
he possessed pleasing personal traits together 
with mental culture, and had the gift of 
taking a cheerful and kindly view of things. 
His literary style was, moreover, as easy and 
polished as were his manners, and was spiced 
with an arch and winning humor. 

Although he gives many attractive accounts 
of men and events of world-wide interest, the 
portions of his diary which relate to his own 
early life and the customs then prevailing are 
not the least interesting. Mr. Quincy was in 
boyhood a pupil in Phillips Academy at An- 
dover, “the first school incorporated in New 
England; the act bearing the date of October 
4, 1780.” It seemed a good way from home, 
he tells us, for “ the remotest settlement of 
Kansas or Nebraska knows far more of the 
thought and feeling of the great world than 
Andover then knew of Boston, which was 
only twenty miles off.” Phillips Academy 
was a signal specimen of a puritan school, 
and a prominent purpose in its scheme was 
the religious conversion of its pupils. 

“We had prayer-meetings before school, after 
school, and in recess,’ says Mr. Quincy, ‘and a 
strong influence was exerted to make us attend 
them. .. . Onc summer’s day, after a session of four 
hours, the master dismissed the school in the usual 
form. No sooner had he done so than he added: 
‘There will now be a prayer-meeting; those who 
wish to lie down in everlasting burning may go; 
the rest will stay.’ It is probable that a good many 
boys wanted to get out of doors. Two of them only 








had the audacity to rise and leave the room. One 
of these youngsters has since been known as an emi- 
nent Doctor of Divinity; the other was he who now 
relates the incident. But no sooner was the prayer- 
meeting over than Mr. Adams (the principal) sought 
me out, asked pardon for the dreadful alternative 
he had presented, and burst into a flood of tears. 
He said with deep emotion that he feared that I had 
committed the unpardonable sin and that he had 
been the cause.” 


The boys of Phillips Academy were taken 
to the town church for worship on Sunday. 


“What the winter services were in that old meet- 
ing-house no description can reproduce. The build- 
ing wes in decay, and the windows rattled with 
every blast. There was no pretence of stove or fur 
nace, and the waters of life, which were dispensed 
from the pulpit, froze to solid ice before they 
reached us. There were, to be sure, a few pans of 
ignited charcoal, which the sexton carried to certain 
old ladies of great respectability, and which were 
supposed to impart some warmth to their venerable 
feet. But this luxury was never provided for the 
voting sex; and boys, as a matter of course, received 
their pay instruction with the chill on. We 
muffled ourselves up in comforters, as if to a 
sleigh ride, and shivered through the long services, 
warmed only by such flickering flames of devotion 
as they were calculated to kindle. The vivid de- 
scriptions of those sultry regions to which the vast 
majority of the human race were hastening lost 
something of the terror they were meant to excite. 
If we could only approach the quarters of the con- 
demned near enough to get thoroughly warmed 
through, the broad road that led to them might 
gain an additional attraction.” 


The literature offered for private reading 
at the school was all of a severely religious 
character, but Mr. Quincy records 


“An awful rumor, only to be mentioned under 
one’s breath, that Dr. Porter, professor of rhetoric 
in the divinity schools, had upon his shelves the 
writings of a person called William Shakespeare, a 
play-actor, whose literary productions were far from 
edifying. I mention this scandal, not as asserting 
its truth; it may be one more specimen of those 
reckless stories boys will get up about their bet- 
ters.” 


In the class of 1821 at Harvard, to which 
Mr. Quincy belonged, were included Ralph 
Waldo Emerson, Charles W. Upham, Robert 
W. Barnwell, and Edward Kent, the only per- 
sons mentioned as afterward attaining emi- 
nence. In their senior year there was a com- 
petition for the Boylston prizes for English 
composition, and the diarist says: 


“Emerson and I sent our essays with the rest, and 
were fortunate enough to take the two prizes; but— 
alas for the infallibility of academic decisions!— 
Emerson received the second prize. I was, of course, 
much pleased with the award of this intelligent com- 
mittee, and should have been still more gratified 
had they mentioned that the man who was to be the 
most original and influential writer born in America 
was my unsuccessful competitor. But Emerson, in- 
cubating over deeper matter than was dreamt of in 
the established philosophy of elegant letters, seems 
to have given no sign of the power that was fashion- 
ing itself for leadership in a new time. He was 
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quiet, unobtrusive, and only a fair scholar according 
to the standard of the college authorities.” 
Harvard College, in the student days of Mr. 
Quincy, was, to employ his words — 
“Very different from the noble university which 
at present bears the old name. Some students en- 
tered at twelve years of age, though fifteen was 
nearer the average among those whose parents were 
well off. We were treated as boys, and not without 
reason. The law declared that we must not go to 
Boston without permission, or pass a night away 
from Cambridge without a special license from the 
authorities. oreover, in the early part of 1819, the 
President, in behalf of the corporation, promulgated 
a statute to the effect that a fine of ten dollars would 
be exacted from every student who was caught at 
the theatre, while five dollars must be paid by any 
one who attended a party in Boston. But it is prob- 
able that the corporation made no attempt to carry 
out the system of espionage which their savage 
edict seemed to necessitate. We certainly used to 
go to the theatre and to parties with some freedom, 
and seldom got into difficulty from doing so.” 


Twice a day, at nine and at two o’clock, 
a stage conveyed such students as wished to 
visit Boston, at these stated hours. At other 
times the young gentlemen were compelled to 
make the journey on foot, unless their credit 
was good with the livery keeper. Neverthe- 
less, despite these restrictions, they managed 
to secure many a jolly moment, the jolliest of 
all being those spent in running the college 
Fire Department. From an outside point of 
view, this particular institution was, according 
to Mr. Quincy, 


“An unmitigated nuisance — a circumstance which 
did not render it less dear to the hearts of the stu- 
dents. Like most vested interests, the college engine 
struck its roots into the good old times of our ances- 
tors, and was very difficult to abolish. The corpora- 
tion had long owned a little tub of a machine, 
which would be thought scarcely fit to water a 
flower bed at the present day, and the undergradu- 
ates had always enjoyed the privilege of tearing off 
with this instrament whenever there was an alarm 
of fire. The captain of the engine was = 
by the President of the college, but as all minor 
offices were filled by the suffrages of the students, 
the organization was democratic enough to be inter- 
esting. No sooner did the fire-bell ring, than we 

t into all sorts of horrible and grotesque garments. 

ats in the last stages of dilapidation and strange 
ancestral coats were carefully kept for these occa- 
sions. Feeling that we were pretty well disguised, 
there seemed nothing to hinder that lawless aban. 
donment to a frolic which is so delightful to unre- 
generate man, when youthful blood bubbles in his 
veins. I cannot remember that we ever ‘rendered 
the slightest assistance in ———— a fire; in- 
deed, there were so many good reasons for stopping 
on the way, that we commonly arrived after it was 
out. And then, if we were tired, we had an impu- 
dent way of leaving the tub upon the ground, well 
knowing that the government would send for their 


property the next day.” 

The apartments of the college boys were, in 
Mr. Quincy’s day, destitute of carpet, curtain, 
and every pretence of ornament, with, as he 
specially states, one significant exception: 








“ My classmate, Otis, had ornamented his mantle- 
piece with two curious black stones, which excited 
great interest in his visitors. He had made a jour- 
ney to Washington, to see his father, who was a 
Senator, and had brought these rarities home, as 
precious memorials of histravels. Hehad a strange 
tale to tell concerning them. It seemed that the 
people in Baltimcre actually burned just such stones 
as these; and, wonderful to relate, there was no 
smoke in their chimneys. I believe that these 
singular minerals have become so popular in Har- 
vard College that they are now brought there in con- 
siderable quantities. The only change is that they 
are no longer displayed on the mantlepiece, but 
just below it in the grate.” 

Mr. Quincy was often a guest in the house 
of John Adams, the ex-President, and during 
one winter in his childhood, dined every Sun- 
day with the venerable man and his wife. 

“ This was at first somewhat of an ordeal for a boy ; 
but the genuine kindness of the President, who had 
not the smallest chip of an iceberg in his composi- 
tion, soon made me perfectly at ease in his society. 
With Mrs. Adams there was a shade mure formality. 
A consciousness of aged dignity, which was often- 
times oppressive, was customary with old people of 
that day in the presence of the young. Something 
of this Mrs. Adams certainly had, though it wore 
off or came to be disregarded by me, for in the 
end I was strongly attached to her. She always 
dressed handsomely, and her rich silks and laces 
seemed appropriate to a lady of her dignified posi- 
tion in the town.” 

Of the table etiquette in vogue at these 
Sunday dinners, Mr. Quincy thus writes: 


“The pudding, generally composed of boiled 
corn-meal, always constituted the first course. This 
was the custom of the time, it being thought desir- 
able to take the edge off of one’s hunger before reach- 
ing the joints. Indeed, it was considered wise to 
stimulate the young to fill themselves with pudding, 
by the assurance that the boy who managed to eat 
the most of it should be helped most abundantly to 
the meat which was to follow. It need not be said 
that neither the winner nor his competitors found 
much room forjmeat at the close of their contest ; and 
so the domestic economy of the arrangement was 
very apparent. Miss Smith, a niece of Mrs. Adams, 
was an inmate of the President’s family, and one of 
these ladies always carved. Mr. Adams made his 
contribution to the service of the table in the form 
of that good humored, easy banter, which makes a 
dinner of herbs more digestible than is a stalled ox 
without it.” 


When General Lafayette made his memor- 
able visit to America, in 1824, it was the duty 
of Mr. Quincy, as aid-de-camp to the Gov- 
ernor, to attend closely upon the person of 
the distinguished man while he was the guest 
of Massachusetts. Mr. Quincy has much 
that is interesting to relate of the occasion; 
but no incident is better worth repeating than 
the following: 


“On the afternoon of Sunday, in spite of the 
Massachusetts statute which made his conduct 
illegal, the General drove to Quincy, to dine with 
the venerable John Adams. But, out of respect for 
the day, the four white horses which drew him 
about were summarily cut down to two, and it is 
worth while to notice that from the crowds which 
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assembled to see him pass, in the town of Quincy, 
there arose no sound of welcome. I mention this 
fact as an interesting testimony to the a for the 
Sabbath that was at that time entertained by a ver 
mixed body of sight-seers. Of course, on a wee 
day no police would have been strong enough to 
repress the shouting.” 


In 1826, Mr. Quincy spent a part of the 
season in Washington, and jotted in his note- 
book numberless bright sketches of the 
prominent men and women in politics and so- 
ciety, with whom he came in contact. The 
first figure to catch his eye was John Ran- 
dolph, to whose harangues in the senate he 
was an eager listener. These were given, 
he observes, with absolute ease,— 


“The speaker constantly changing his position, 
turning from side to side, and at times leaning 
against the rail which enclosed the senatorial chairs. 

is dress was a blue riding ccat with buckskin 
breeches; for he always rode to the senate, followed 
by his servant, both master and man being finely 
mounted. His voice was silvery in its tones, becom- 
ing unpleasantly shrill only when conveying direct 
invective. Four-tifths of what he said had the slen- 
derest possible connection with the subject which 
called him up; but so far as the visitor was con- 
cerned, this variety only added a charm to the enter- 
tainment.” 


After a presentation to the chief justice of 
the supreme court, Mr. Quincy confides to 
his journal that 


“The first view of Judge Marshall was not im- 
pressive. He struck me as a tall man who regretted 
his height, because he had not the knack of carry- 
ing it off with ease and dignity. His manner was 
so simple as to be almost rustic, and were it not for 
the brilliancy of his eyes, he might have been taken 
for a mere political judge instead of the recognized 
expositor of the constitution.” 


At an informal dinner at the house of Dan- 
iel Webster, Mr. Quincy was most deeply im- 
pressed by a humorous colloquy which the 
great statesman held for a few moments with 
his wife, the first Mrs. Webster. He remarks 
upon it: 


‘*T suppose there was nothing said at that dinner 
so little worth preserving as this trifling family jest; 
yet the sweet and playful manner of Webster has 
fixed it indelibly upon my memory. That man- 
ner I cannot give, and it was everything. It some- 
how carried one of those aside confessions of the 
absolute affection and confidence existing between 
this married pair which were so evident to 
those admitted beneath their roof. A congenial 
marriage seems to be essential to the best develop- 
ment of a man of genius, and this blessing rested 
upon that household. It was like organ-music to 
hear Webster speak to or of the being upon whom 
his affections reposed, and whom, alas! he was so 
soon to lose. I am sure that those who knew the 
man only when his tenderest relation had been ter- 
minated by death, never knew him in his perfect 
symmetry. Whatever evil speakers might choose to 
say about the subsequent career of Daniel Webster, 
he was at that time ‘whole as the marble, founded 
as the rock.’ He was on the happiest terms with 
the world, which had crowned him with its choicest 
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blessing, and stood forth in all respects as an exam- 
ple and a hero among men.” 


Too much space has been occupied already 
with these excerpts, felicitous as they are in 
portrayal and suggestion; yet an anecdote 
of Channing claims admission. Mr. Quincy 
was full of admiration of the eloquence and 
elevation of Dr. Channing’s oratory, yet he 
says: 

“The man who loomed to such gigantic spiritual 
stature in the pulpit was not a great pastor. With 
all his interest in education, he did not personally 
come near the average youth of his congregation. 
We revered him and were proud of him, but the 
distance between us was impassable. I am speak- 
ing of him, of course, as he appeared to the very 
young. A timid young girl, who went on a fishing 
excursion with her pastor in 1815, gave me this 
specimen ofthe way in which the man sought 
to enter into conversational relations with her. The 
party had been out for some hours, and at length the 
shy Mr. Channing seemed to feel that it was his 
duty to say something to the daughter of one of the 
principal supporters of hischurch. He accordingly 
sidled up to her, and thus began: ‘ Do these waves 
look to you as if they were moved by the wind, or 
as if each wave was propelled by the impulse it re- 
ceives from the one following it?’” 


We borrow one more paragraph, taken 
from Mr. Quincy’s interesting interview with 
Joseph Smith at Nauvoo, and then leave his 
brilliant collection of sketches of a past gen- 
eration for the reader’s perusal: 


“¢A fine looking man’ is what the passer-byywould 
instinctively have murmured upon meeting the re- 
markable individual who had fashioned the mould 
which was to shape the feelings of so many thou- 
sands of his fellow mortals. But Smith was more 
than this, and one could not resist the impression that 
capacity and resource were natural to his stalwart 
person. I have already mentioned the resemblance 
he bore to Elisha R. Potter, of Rhode Island, whom 
I met in Washington in 1826. Of all men I have 
met, these two seemed best endowed with that 
kingly faculty which directs, as if by intrinsic right, 
the feeble or confused souls who are looking for 
guidance. This it is just to say with emphasis.” 

Sara A. Hupparp. 











A YANKEE AT GREEK DOORsS,* 


It is a pity that this book had to be “ pri- 
vately printed.” Private printing means pri- 
vate reading. Books must be not only well 
written, but well published, to win that gen- 
eral attention which alone can fairly estimate 
their fitness to live. As their life must be in 
the public mind, a failure to reach that mind 
is equivalent to a still-birth. And I fear this 
fate for Prof. Snider’s book, notwithstanding 
its possession of certain qualities which, it 
seems to me, need only a breath of popular 
air to make them immortal. For this is no 
pedlar’s basket filled with stolen guide-book 


* A WALK IN HELLAS; OR THE OLD AND THE New. By 
Denton J. Snider. St. Louis, Mo. (Privately printed.) 
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wares, nor (worse still, since the guide-book 
wares have some value, though stolen) a mere 
recounting of subjective “impressions,” with 
that indiscriminate garrulity which travel is 
very apt to excite in egotistic minds. Prof. 
Snider did not go to Greece to study its phys- 
ical geography, or history, or archeology, or 
language, or present social prospects ; he was 
not in search of health among its hills, nor of 
rest from the fever and fret of our too stren- 
uous time. His quest was unique. He sought 
the spirit that had created the Greek people 
—the spirit of their institutions, their art, 
their supremely artistic life. Though its body 
has perished, he believed that this spirit still 
haunted some of the sacred places where it 
reigned long ago. If he could not find it at 
Athens or Aulis, or anywhere along a shore 
washed by sea-waves, whose changes seem to 
carry all the stress of the many thoughts of 
the many lands that bound them, he might 
find it back among the roadless mountains, 
where the peasantry perhaps kept ancient 
customs and sentiments buried from the 
world like the palace of Agamemnon under 
the mound of Mycenz. His aim was spiritual 
excavation—the discovery of the old Hellenic 
human nature under the new; or, as he calls 
it, a vision of Helen, that perfect blending of 
body and mind which made everything it did 
—everl its own naive and unconscious youth- 
ful existence — a work of art, an eternal type 
of beauty. 

So, having remained in Athens until he had 
learned enough of the modern language to 
serve his purpose, he set out afoot and alone 
on his pilgrimage. With nothing but a 
knapsack, a drinking-cup, two maps—an an- 
cient and a modern one—and an extra pair of 
shoes, for his outward equipment, he had an 
inner furnishing such as few other pilgrims 
have ever taken to that Holy Land of the 
Senses. He was familiar with Greek litera- 
ture, not merely its syntax and prosody, but 
by both a philosopher’s and a poet’s sympathy 
with the very heart of its meaning. He had 
studied Homer and Hesiod and Pindar and 
the dramatists, as he had studied Shakespeare, 
the ethical genius of whose plays he has shown 
better than any other critic—indeed, with 
a depth of insight that amounts to discovery 
—in his “System of Shakespeare’s Dramas.” 
Then, besides, he had the Greek temperament 
—its exuberance, enthusiasm, youthfulness— 
by means of which he was enabled to live 
among the olive-growers on the slopes of Par- 
nassus as contentedly as if native to their 
orchards and expecting to find his Helen in 
one of the brown-limbed maidens he saw gath- 
ering fruit in their shade. 

Perhaps the most serious fault of the book 
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is that the author was not aware how such a 
temperament, made self-conscious by modern 
culture, and desiring to act out its own sport- 
iveness as a foreign and obsolete trait, would 
inevitably run to excess. No mind can be 
naive on purpose. Greek art itself died at 
last of its own self-consciousness. Its inspi- 
ration could not survive Socrates. Its very 
grace seemed awkward and out of place in 
Plato’s Republic. Greece grew stiff and awk- 
ward when she began to think of the reason 
and rightness of her conduct. Her play-day 
of spontaneity and freedom was gone; nor 
can it ever be restored. No man can ever be 
quite a boy again and play as if pastime were 
the chief good of life, It was an impossible 
task, therefore, which Prof. Snider essayed in 
his effort to keep the Greek mood in his writ- 
ing. His recital of every little incident which 
happened by the way, and which could serve 
no use but to sustain an appearance of un- 
critical spontaneity in his style, becomes pro- 
lix and wearisome before the story ends. The 
manner is overdone, and too plainly shows the 
motive of the writer. It would have been 
more nearly Greek if he had not tried to make 
it Grecian. 

This fault, however, serious as it appears in 
giving an unpopular bulkiness to the book, 
and taxing unduly the reader’s attention n 
these days of hurry when so few people read 
anything but pocket editions, is one which 
any friendly editor might have easily reduced, 
and should not hinder our recognition of the 
positive and great merits of Prof. Snider’s 
work. It is in some sense a new and original 
work, He has done for the Greek conscious- 
ness what Schliemann has done for Greek 
ruins. He has shown us how myths grew 
from the scenery and the weather; how the 
isolation of communities fostered symmetric 
individuality of character; how the very 
greatness of their individual heroes became 
the curse of the people who produced them; 
how the artistic instinct of this people acted 
itself out in deeds of beauty that had only to 
be copied in marble and celebrated in son 
to become the world’s ideal of form as wal 
as fact; how the oracles arose—the source and 
secret of their power, and also of its decline 
when the individual who hitherto had inter- 
preted for himself their equivocal utterances 
was taught by Socrates to listen to his own 
reason, alike for oracle and interpretation; 
and how the entire Greek culture was the 
realization in history of its own Homeric 
legend of Helen’s flight and recovery. Prof. 
Snider says: 


* Art and morality have a tendency to become 
mortal enemies. Can they be reconciled? That is 
one of the most serious questions of the human soul. 
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There is doubtless a limit within which they ma 
exist in harmony; indeed, may be helpful to eac 
other. But every person is inclined to place this 
limit at his own discretion, and often to place it 
quite out of being. Certainly the extremists on both 
sides are always in unappeasable conflict. Rigid 
Puritanism would destroy art, root and branch; it 
has no solution for the senses of man except the 
most violent repression. 

“ But art, on the other hand, is inclined to culti- 
vate the sensuous nature of man and neglect the 
moral. Consider those old Greeks, the supreme 
artistic people of the world, in their chief fable. 
Did they not cross the sea and fight ten years in 
order to bring back Helen, not because she was a 

woman—good women they had at home in 
abundance, and had left behind—but because she 
was the most beautiful woman? It is only a legend, 
let it be granted; therefore it is truer than history, 
since it reflects more truly and adequately than his- 
tory the spirit of a people who created it. Then, too, 
what a large number of good women were sacrificed 
for the sake of Helen, represented in Iphigenia the 
innocent virgin, and Andromache the devoted wife. 
What is the meaning of it all? 

“Man would not be man, could not exist as a liv- 
ing being, had he not these passions and senses. 
They cannot be ruled out by any ascetic view of 
morality. What, then, shall we do with them ? 
They may become the sources of the purest pleas- 
ures or the scourge of the direst vices; get rid of 
them, we cannot. Here art ~~ in where the rigid 
moralist has failed, and says: Preserve the passions 
and sense, but elevate them to the beautiful. In 
that realm they will become sharers in what is trul 
divine. Helen as the runaway wife is not beautifi al, 
nor did the old Greek think that she was; hence his 
tremendous effort to save her from her ugly condi- 
tion. But Helen, repentant, self-accusing, longin 
for restoration, as she appears in the Lliad—stil 
more, Helen restored, living in happy unity with 
her family in the Spartan home of Menelaus, as she 
appears in the Odyssey—this Helen, showing the 
long struggle overcome, is beautiful, though moral- 
ity still shakes the head, and will not admit her to 

ood society. 

“ What caused Helen to err, or what, at least, was 
the occasion? It was beauty in its sensuous mani- 
festation; the blooming young wife of the Spartan 
king, the fairest woman in Greece, breaks the ethi- 
cal injunction and abandons her husband. It is 
thus the eternal theme, the sensuous element of 
beauty, in conflict with morality. Did the old Greek 
banish her entirely to the world of sensuality, and 
thus damn her forever? No; that he could not do 
with his consciousness: restoration is his watch- 
word; Helen the beautiful must be able to live in 
the family, though it cost ten or twenty years’ war, 
though we have to sacrifice Iphigenia and many 
good women, though we immolate our greatest 
national hero, the youthful Achilles, and many other 
mighty and worthy men, in the enterprise. This 
return of the beautiful woman to the family, this 
harmony of the sensuous and ethical nature of man, 
must be accomplished ; otherwise the Greek people 
cannot be, have no business to be. It was their 
problem in this world, and manfully they fought it 
out, producing the typical figures for all time—those 
heroic characters after which mankind instinctively 
models itself or finds itself already modelled.” 


I hope that “ A Walk in Hellas” will soon 
pass through its present edition, and be pub- 
lished, after a careful revision by the author, 








in such a manner as shall bring it widely and 
permanently into notice. 
R. A. HoLiann. 








A MADMAN IN POLITICS.* 


To one familiar with the fierce political 
contests of the first quarter of the present 
century, there is a grim humor in the 
announcement of a biography of John 
Randolph by an Adams. The “Lord of 
Roanoke ” hated, with an intensity of hatred 
rarely equalled, the very name of Adams. 
When a boy, he had witnessed a “brother 
spurned by the coachman of the then Vice- 
President, for coming too near the arms 
emblazoned on the scutcheon of the vice- 
regal carriage.” There could be no genuine 
American aristocracy unless by virtue of 
baronial possessions in Virginia. This feel- 
ing, nursed for years in that bitter soul, 
afterward found expression in devices to 
thwart the ambition, and sarcastic speeches 
to wound the pride, of John Quincy Adams. 
The latter, who was more skilful than his 
enemy in the use of language, spoke of 
Randolph as a “skunk of party slander.” The 
temper of the Adamses is historical, but it 
would seem that it is being modified by judi- 
cious marriages. A story is current in a 
select political circle, which will help to 
explain this. Some years ago Charles Sum- 
ner and Charles Francis Adams met at the 
dinner-table of a mutual friend, then a mem- 
ber of Congress and a well-known business 
man of Massachusetts. They had not been 
seated long before they were engaged in the 
discussion of a political question. The con- 
versation, which at first was animated, soon 
became so violent as to move the host to 
interpose in the interest of peace. Mr. Sum- 
ner withdrew from the table and the house, 
while Mr. Adams, with head bent, and figure 
indicating dejection, sat some moments in 
silence; then, looking at his host, said, in a 
tone of regret: “It is ever thus—when I 
should most thoroughly command my temper, 
I lose control; but however bad it is with 
me, it is better than with my father, and 
infinitely better than with my grandfather.” 

Having written the biography of the most 
malignant enemy that ever crossed the path 
of John Quincy Adams, Mr. Henry Adams 
should now employ his graceful and impartial 
pen in sketching the genius and labors of 
Alexander Hamilton, the man who did more 
than all others to cut short the political 
career of John Adams. 





* JoHN Ranpotps. By Henry Adams. American States- 
men Series. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
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John Randolph entered active life at the 
beginning of a political revolution. He 
embraced with ardor the nullifying doctrine 
of the Kentucky resolutions of 1798-9; and to 
the end of his days, though uncertain in his 
relations to party creeds and individuals, 
adhered to it as his political faith with per- 
fect consistency. hat was theory with 
Jefferson and Madison was practical politics 
with him. His first public appearance was as 
dramatic and eccentric as his subsequent 
career. Patrick Henry had in his last days 
been induced to try to stay the tide of radi- 
calism that was sweeping over Virginia, and 
strengthen the government in the contest 
with foreign arrogance. He spoke at the 
March court at Charlotte, with an eloquence 
and a patriotic fervor worthy of his younger 
days. ay = was put forward to reply to 
him. He is described as “a tall, slender, 
effeminate looking youth; light hair, combed 
back into a — adjusted cue—pale coun- 
tenance, a beardless chin, bright, quick 
hazel eyes, blue frock, buff small-clothes, and 
fair top-boots.” His — and invective 
were equal to the demands of the new part 
of radicalism. He carried the crowd wit 
him. The venerable orator of the Revolu- 
tion, who sat through it all, made no other 
reply than this: “Young man, you call me 
father; then, my son, I have somewhat to 
say unto thee [holding both his hands]— 
keep justice, keep truth, and you will live to 
think differently.” But he did none of these 
things. Conservatism was foreign to such a 
nature. In a few weeks Henry was in his 
grave, and Randolph entered Congress to be- 
come the leader of the Republican majority, | 
and the terror of both friends and opponents. 

The attempt to destroy the independence 
of the judiciary, through the impenchenent of 
Judge Chase, showed that Randolph placed 
the temporary success of party above the 
permanent welfare of country. The amend- 
ment to the Constitution which he proposed 
after his defeat, gives us the measure of the 
man. It may be profitable to read it in this 
connection: 

“The judges of the Supreme Court, and of all 
other courts of the United States, shall be removed 
by the President on the joint address of both houses 
of Congress r uesting the same, anything in the 
Constitution of the United States to the contrary 
notwithstanding.” 

There is not space to follow him through- 
out his thirty years of public service, and the 
reader would only weary of the record of the 
fruits of bitterness. He had a certain kind 
of eloquence suited to the hustings, and his 
extraordinary figure, silvery and at times 
shrill voice, and uncertain temper, com- 
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manded attention in the halls of Congress. 
He was courted, not through love but 
through fear. He had few friends in official 
life. He kept up a kind of intimacy with 
Nathaniel Macon, but that was because they 
were in accord on the question of States 
Rights. He represented Mr. Jefferson on the 
floor of the House for several years, then led 
the opposition and intrigued to prevent Mr. 
Madison from succeeding to the Presidency. 
He brought forward Monroe; but when that 
gentleman entered the Cabinet of the other, 
he had cause for discontent in that quarter, 
which afterward was not lessened when John 
Quincy Adams was found to have close 
official relations. Imagine the fury that pos- 
sessed his soul when Adams became Presi- 
dent, and Clay Secretary of State! During 
that administration he soaked his brain in 
liquor and raved like a maniac. When the 
question of sending commissioners to the 
Congress at Panama in 1825 was before the 
Senate in Executive session, the opposition, 
led by Martin Van Buren, sought to make 
public the documents in the case. In reply 
the President said that the documents had 
been communicated to the Senate in confi- 
dence, and he preferred to leave to the Sen- 
ate itself the decision of a question involving 
a departure from usage. This provoked the 
hostility of Randolph. He concluded an 
extraordinary speech in the following words: 

“Who made him [the Executive] the searcher of 
hearts, and gave him the right, by an innuendo black 
as hell, to blacken our motives ? * * * 
Here [ plant my foot; here I fling defiance right 
into his teeth before the American people; here I 
throw the gauntlet to him and the bravest of his 
compeers, to come forward and defend these misera- 
ble lines: ‘ Involving a departure, hitherto, so far as 
Iam informed, without example, from that usage, 
and upon the motives for which, not being informed 
of them, I do not feel myself competent to decide.’ 
Amiable modesty! I wonder we did not, all at 
once, fall in love with him, and agree una voce to 
publish our proceedings, except myself, for I quit- 
ted the Senate ten minutes before the vote was 
taken. I saw what was to follow. I knew the 
thing would not be done at all, or would be done 
unanimously. Therefore, in spite of the remon- 
strances of friends, I went away, not fearing that 
any one would doubt what my vote would have 
been if I had staid. After twenty-six hours’ exer- 
tion, it was time to give in. I was defeated, horse, 
foot and dragoons—cut up, and clean broke down 
by the coalition of Blifil and Black George—by the 
combination, unheard of till then, of the Puritan and 
the blackleg.” 

This is a fair specimen of Randolph’s style. 
The result was a challenge from Clay, and a 
duel, the most famous of the times. Josiah 


Quincy was present during the delivery of 
this extraordinary talk, and does not seem 
to have been shocked by such language. He 
says in his “ Figures of the Past”: 
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“T was early upon the spot, and for two hours 
held my attention fixed by his various and fluent 
improvisations, his cutting irony, his terribly sin- 
cere although absolutely undeserved denunciations. 
His memory and imagination seemed inexhaustible. 
He would take a subject (almost any which hap- 
pened to get in his way), turn and twist it about, 
display it in some fantastic light, and then, with 
scorn, push it aside.” 

Randolph joined the Jackson army, and 
was rewarded with the mission to Russia. 
Rewarded is the proper word to employ in 
this case, as he spent but a few weeks at his 
post, and, forgetting the scorn he had often 
meted out to others for accepting place, he 
drew from the treasury the sum of $21,407. 
When Jackson threatened the nullifiers of 
South Carolina, Randolph, who had for more 
than a quarter of a century been the aggres- 
sive leader of the South, denounced him in 
terms as coarse and brutal as he had employed 
against Adams and Clay. 

Scrutinizing the speeches of this Virginian 
in the stronger light of to-day, one is amazed 
at their lack of substance, thought, and moral 
force. There is evidence of misdirected 
talents, of cramming, of cynical wit born of a 
malignant spirit or of a diseased mind in a 
weak body, and vanity immeasurable. Of 
statesmanship, in the higher and proper 
sense, there is not a trace; of national 
patriotism, none at all. “When I speak of 
my country,” said he, “I mean the Common- 
wealth of Virginia.” Then what shall we 
say of the editorial judgment that classes 
such a narrow politician with ‘“ American 
Statesmen?” It is clear that a mistake has 
been made—such as might almost suggest a 
fear that those party leaders noted for eccen- 
tricity, sarcastic speech, or genius in intrigue, 
would hereafter take the places that rightly 
belong to the Franklins, the Masons, and the 
Ameses. But we hope for better things, and 
that the plan of an otherwise admirable series 
will not again be marred. 

Mr. Adams has added little to the informa- 
tion to be found in Garland’s Randolph, but 
he has made a most readable book, and one 
that will be useful to the student of Ameri- 
can political history. But its proper place is 
not in a series of biographies of American 
statesmen. Wm. Henry Sirs. 








BANCROFT’S FINAL REVISION OF HIS 
HISTORY.* 


The publication of a revised edition of 
Bancroft’s History of the United States, 
putting in a compact and permanent form 





* History oF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA, FROM THE 
DIscOVERY OF THE CONTINENT. By George Bancroft. The 
author's last revision. Vol. I. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 





the mature results of its author’s studies of 
more than half a century, is a literary event 
of considerable importance. The “ Canten- 
nial Edition,” published in 1876, was, so to 
speak, a partial and tentative revision, com- 
pressing the ten original volumes into six 
smaller and cheaper ones. A continuation of 
the work has since been published, bringing 
it down to the adoption of the Federal Sor 
stitution in 1789; and the new revision is to 
contain the entire work, in five volumes still, 
but volumes as large and handsome as the 
original twelve, although with a little finer 
print and thinner paper, and, it would appear, 
without the portraits of the original. 

Within the field which Mr. Bancroft has 
worked, he has no rival except Hildreth; and 
even between these, any comparison is neces- 
sarily unsatisfying, by reason of the totally 
different theories upon which the two works 
are composed. For such comparison, in re- 
spect to the style and tone of the two works, 
as the case admits, we may refer to Mr. 
Poole’s article upon Hildreth’s history in the 
first number of Taz Diat. A further com- 
parison, of some interest, may be made in 
respect to the scope and the proportions 
of the two works. Hildreth covers consider- 
ably more ground than Bancroft, coming 
down to the year 1820; only half, therefore, 
of his history is devoted to the period covered 
by Bancroft’s twelve volumes. This does not 
mean that he covered in his entire work twice 
as much ground as the other, but only that he 
had a different judgment of the relative im- 
portance of different periods. He gave half 
his space to the history of thirty years of the 
republic, because from his point of view these 
thirty years were of aa importance with 
the hundred and fifty or more that preceded. 
Furthermore, the first eight years of these 
thirty — Washington’s administration — re- 
ceive a whole volume to themselves; so strong 
was Hildreth’s sense of the importance of the 
a years of our republican government. 

hen we carry the comparison back into 
the earlier period, it is equally significant. 
Hildreth’s first volume covers rather less 
ground than the first volume of this revised 
edition of Bancroft—two volumes, that is, of 
the original. Hildreth’s second volume is the 
equivalent of four of Bancroft; his third, of 
six volumes. That is, half of Bancroft’s en- 
tire work is devoted to the fifteen years 
(1774-1789) to which Hildreth devotes only 
a single volume. 

If it is asked which of these exhibits the 
best proportion, it is impossible to give any 
positive answer. It is a question of point of 
view, and of special taste and preparation. 
We would, indeed, regard the two books not 
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so much as’ rivals, but rather as supplement- 
ing each other. Hildreth’s history of the 
Revolutionary period is certainly jejune and 
unattractive reading; on the other hand, he 
is even fuller than Bancroft for the seven- 
teenth century; and when we consider the 
compressed style of the one and the redun- 
dancy of the other, we must think that he 
contains at least double the matter for this 
period. It would seem as if his special 
interest lay in the beginnings—the planting 
of the colonies, the inauguration of the re- 
publican government. 

Our subject is not Hildreth, however, but 
Bancroft; yet this comparison has been intro- 
duced in order to enable us to see more dis- 
tinctly the plan and the proportion of this 
great work—for a great work it is, in spite of 
all its defects. These defects were amply 
exhibited in the article already referred to; 
let us now give a little space to the more 
agreeable task of pointing out some of its 
merits. 

Mr. Bancroft’s style is always readable, if 
often too florid. And in general the most 
obvious, and at the same time the most fun- 
damental remark upon his work—whether for 

raise or for blame—is that it is written 
rom a literary point of view—it is a literary 
history, of the old-fashioned style. It is no 
series of annals, no mere narrative of discon- 
nected events; the materials are selected with 
an eye to their capacity for being grouped 
and connected with artistic effect. A theory 
of human life and society runs through it; it 
is, in a sense, a prose epic. The first volume, 
for example, meagre in comparison with the 
rest, does not appear meagre to the reader, 
because, as a whole, it presents a connected 
and interesting narrative. The central idea 
of the work is found in the grand series of 
events which caused and introduced the 
Revolution; with this view, the planting of 
the colonies is only cursorily related, while 
the military events which followed the open- 
ing of the Revolutionary struggle, the four 
last decisive years, are crowded into less than 
half the chapters of one volume. The head- 
ings of the two parts into which the present 
volume is divided illustrate this point of 
view: “The English People Found a- Nation 
in America,” “The Colonies Obtain Geo- 

phical Unity,”— really, the essential fact 
in the period from 1660 to 1689. 

Most certainly this is the way to construct 
a history which shall be, like that of Thucy- 
dides, a xtipa és def; and if Mr. Bancroft has 
fallen short of the great historians, it is not 
because he worked with a plan and a motive, 
but because his theories were not true, or 
his preparation was inadequate. Probably 





posterity will not acquit him of the former 
defect. His epic is in too heroic a strain; his 
hero engrosses his praise too exclusively. 
Perhaps there was over-haste to construct a 
work of literature before the preliminary 
work of investigation had been completed; 
no one can, however, accuse the historian 
himself of unfinished or slip-shod work. And 
there is little doubt that when the work of 
investigation, which occupies the present gen- 
eration almost exclusively, has been measur- 
ably accomplished, we shall see a return to 
the old method of histories which shall be 
works of art, and not merely collections of 
materials. 

Meantime, with all its shortcomings, this 
history possesses the inestimable quality—the 
most important one in a national history—the 
power to inspire enthusiasm, to kindle patriot- 
ism, to excite a quick interest in the history 
of our country. If it runs now and then into 
a species of chauvinisme, it is free at any 
rate from that far worse fault, and far more 
common at the present day—the disposition 
to sneer at patriotic feeling, and to under- 
value all national accomplishment. 


W. F. ALwen. 








OLD WINE IN A NEW BOTTLE.* 


Mr. Walker’s new “Political Economy” 
has met with a welcome that at least proves 
the interest of the public in the study of 
which it purports to give the principles. Po- 
litical Economy attracts larger classes at Har- 
vard than any other of the elective studies. 
The students at Yale recently, by asking to 
have both sides of the Tariff question pre- 
sented to them, created very much the same 
kind of a sensation as Oliver Twist when he 
asked for “more.” The most brilliant lecture 
audiences that have lately assembled in London 
met to hear Mr. Arnold Toynbee, of Balliol 
College, Oxford, demolish Henry George’s 
theories about land. They received with great 
approval the avowal of this “rising young 
economist,” that he belonged to the school of 
Christian socialism that abjured the competi- 
tive formulas so long accepted as the only 
economic truth. Everywhere the people seem 
to feel the rising of a new ferment, the pre- 
liminary throes of a movement that will add 
another to the historic steps that have been 
taken in the forward march of human liberty. 
The coming issue is not to be debated in 
terms of political or religious liberty, the main 
fruits of which have been secured, but in 





* Poiticat Economy. By Francis A. Walker, Author of 
“The Wage Question,” ‘* Money,” ‘“ Money, Trade, and In- 
dustry,” etc. (American Science Series.) New York: Henry 
Holt & Co. 
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those of industrial liberty. However modi- 
fied by circumstances of time and place, the 
question will be in substance this: How far 
can those who do most of the work of the 
world rearrange the distribution of its results ? 
There is this something in the air that makes 
people turn to the books of the wise men, 
who advertise themselves as having mastered 
the science of these economic questions. 

Mr. Walker’s book will be valuable to any 
one who wants a compendium of the “ cor- 
rect” doctrines of the “science” of political 
economy. It gives the orthodox views, modi- 
fied by a literary acquaintance with the re- 
sults of the studies of Cliffe Leslie, Laveleye, 
and the German economists, and of what 
may be called the “natural history” method. 
We say literary, because it is evident that 
Mr. Walker has little sympathy with any but 
the deductive English economists, and has 
had no real intellectual communion with the 
minds to which their method seems unreal, 
antiquated, metaphysical, and illogical, to an 
extent possible only when hypothetical doc- 
trines are tried on living men and women. 

The high attainments that have given Mr. 
Walker his deserved place at the head of the 
United States Census and the Boston Insti- 
tute of Technology, fit him to do very valua- 
ble work in studying the present or the past 
of our society on its industrial side; but 
this can never be done by following in the 
track of those insular philosophers, who ima- 
gine that universal principles of “wealth” 
can be deduced by observation of the highly 
organized mechanism of British trade and 
commerce. The unreality of Mr. Walker’s 
method, and hence of his results, infers itself 
from his statement that the subject of Politi- 
eal Economy is not welfare but Wealth. 
“Love in the aibstract” is the subject which 
Sydney Smith declares he heard a Scotch 
lassie discoursing as she waltzed by in the 
arms of some young Lochinvar. This is the 
kind of love that exists in the economic uni- 
verse of “ Wealth,” where planetary men move 
in calculable orbits, and where nights, days, 
eclipses, and nutations may be foretold with 
scientific accuracy. The elucidation of the 
“‘ principles of wealth” may enable the scien- 
tist to solve with ease the lesser problem of 
“ welfare,” but its mysteries will never yield to 
the treatment that Mr. Walker has adopted. 

Scientific accuracy and practical common- 
sense are not to be expected of a theory that 
builds on the corner-stone of the aversion of 
man to labor. Physiologically and socially, 
activity is pleasure. It is natural for man to 
exercise the abilities with which he has been 
endowed. Otherwise, his history would have 
been a steady drift toward the regions where 





life can be supported by stretching up the 
hand to gather the banana, or, if that exer- 
tion is too severe, lying still until it drops 
into the mouth. The movement has steadily 
been the other way. The tropics where man 
can live in idleness are underpeopled. 

Mr. Walker substantially adopts the theo- 
ries of Malthus as to population, which he 
thinks have been much abused. The law 
that population increases to the limits of 
subsistence will probably be repeated, having 
been once enunciated, as long as the imita- 
tive faculty remains one of the principal hu- 
man attributes. The population of France 
is relatively diminishing as its means of sub- 
sistence increase. As families grow rich, they 
decrease in numbers. Where nature is most 
lavish are the fewest men to the square mile. 
Facts like these never yet have restrained 
the orthodox economist from stating that 
since food increases by arithmetical progres- 
sion and population by geometrical progres- 
sion, population continually tends to outrun 
the means of subsistence. A single grain of 
wheat has produced in one harvest 9,000 
grains. We seldom have twins, let alone 
triplets. 

That old Ricardian humbug, the theory of 
rent, the intellectual product of an environ- 
ment of English landlordism, and invented to 
prove that by a necessary law of nature all 
the profit of tilling the soil must go to the 
owner and only subsistence be left to the 
tenant who tills, Mr. Walker adopts in its en- 
tirety. It is a unique illustration of the lunar 
direction of this method, that after devot- 
ing precious pages of a highly condensed vol- 
ume to a scientific demonstration of the 
theory, our author says: “The law is true only 
hypothetically, and the conditions assumed 
exist nowhere.” The preconception that po- 
litical economy is the study of Wealth, and 
not of welfare, leads naturally to intellectual 
cul-de-sacs like this. 

This book contains a large quantity of 
valuable illustrative matter, gathered by wide 
and intelligent reading. In the chapters on 
Taxation, Money, Banking, Trades Unions, 
Coiperation, there is a great deal of news. 
In his admirable statement that sympathy 
with the laboring classes is becoming an ap- 
preciable economic force, in raising the level 
of wages Mr. Walker ceases to look at 
Wealth altogether “in the abstract;” but this 
is an exceptional lucidity. As a ‘rule, he 
writes like almost every English and Ameri- 
can economist of the last twenty-five years, 
under duress of the authority of John Stuart 
Mill, whose father spoiled a first-rate senti- 
mentalist to make a second-rate economist. 


Henry D. Lioyp. 
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THE NEGRO RACE IN AMERICA.* 





The history of our nation begins with the 
synchronal introduction into its territory of 
two races as diverse and distinct in their 
characteristics as could possibly be with be- 
ings bearing the types of one species, The 
extreme opposites of color, black and white, 
mark this diversity to the eye at a glance. 
The one race comes from under the burning 
sun of the tropics; the other from under the 
fogs and clouds, the frosts and snows, of a 
latitude nearer the pole than the equator. 
The one represents the brutal coarseness and 
savage wildness of mankind at the lowest 
stage of heathen degradation; the other 
represents the intellectual refinement and 
polished manners of the highest Christian 
civilization. The migration of the one race 
is involuntary, forced by the hand of violence, 
which has torn it away from its native soil 
and associations, and thrown it upon a strange 
land, helpless and hopeless. That of the other 
is the vohenieny exile of men, whose souls are 
too much filled with a sense of their own dig- 
nity, and with ideas of right and liberty, to 
submit to a tyranny over mind and conscience, 
which, though ready to defy, they cannot 
break; who have a purpose and a hope in the 
new world to set up a new order of things 
favorable to the free development of man’s 
noblest qualities by prevalent truth, right- 
eousness, and freedom. Yet, in strange in- 
consistency with this high aim, the connec- 
tion of the two races begins in the abnormal 
and iniquitous relation of chattel slavery— 
the black man made a bond-slave, a thing 
bought and sold, owned and tasked, by a 
white master. 

Through the unfolding history of our cour- 
try for more than two and a half centuries, 
these elements of population, notwithstand- 
ing their diversity, have been intertwined 
more and more closely as a thread of destiny 
0 by the fates. The two strands of that 
thread cannot now be separated. Each is an 
abiding force for determining the future of 
our republic. The whole world is concerned 
in the issue of the social problem involved. 
The complications of that problem will task 
to the utmost the wisdom of statesmen, of 
philanthropists, of Christians. For social sci- 
ence, if we have anything worthy to be so 
called, is based on the truths Christ taught, 
inspiring love between man and man, and em- 

ied in just and equal laws for society. 

We welcome, as bringing timely and val- 
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uable light for the study of this problem, the 
work of Mr. Williams. Its two ponderous 
volumes are the fruit of long and careful 
study, and present in fulness, and, we be- 
lieve, with accuracy, the important facts on 
the subject. Its author himself belongs to 
the colored race, although, as his portrait 
seems to indicate, not quite a full-blooded 
African. As the title-page informs us, he 
was the first of his race to become a member 
of the Ohio legislature, and his record as a 
soldier and as a lawyer won for him the office 
of Judge Advocate of the Grand Army of the 
Republic of Ohio. The facts have been gath- 
ered by diligent research from all available 
sources and form a compend of information 
of highest authority respecting the negro 
race. The matter is grouped in nine parts, 
headed respectively: ‘Preliminary Consid- 
erations,” “Slavery in the Colonies,” “The 
Negro during the Revolution,” ‘“ Negroes in 
the Army and Navy during the Conservative 
Era,” “Anti-Slavery Agitation,” “ The Period 
of Preparation,” “The Negro in the War for 
the Union,” “ The first Decade of Freedom,” 
“The Decline of Negro Governments.” The 
first three parts, distributed into thirty-one 
chapters, occupy the first volume and cover 
the period from 1619 to 1800. The second 
volume embraces the remaining six parts, dis- 
tributed into twenty-nine chapters, and brings 
the history down to the year 1880. A copious 
index attached to each volume makes refer- 
ence to the manifold topics touched upon 
easy. Nice criticism may find faults here 
and there in the author’s style; but in gen- 
eral, for its grammar, rhetoric, and logic, the 
work will well stand a comparison with books 
of history from the pens of white men, The 
writer has certainly succeeded to a remark- 
able degree in giving interest, clearness and 
force to his presentation of the subjects 
treated. The fruit of his labor is a fresh and 
striking illustration of the capability of men 
of this oppressed race for literary work of a 
high order. The historian appears, indeed, 
as a champion for the rights and dignity of 
his people, and hence his testimony is not al- 
ways unbiassed. Some, no doubt, will object 
to his inferences and dissent from his views. 
But hitherto almost all that has been written 
concerning that people is stamped with the 
prejudices of the dominant white race, and 
there is need that one should speak plainly 
and strongly for the other side. The histo 

which contributes most to a correct knowl- 
edge of truth is not that which, in scrupulous 
care for candor and impartiality, grinds off 
the sharpness of all salient points and so robs 
facts of their chief interest and meaning, but 
that in which facts are made to glow from a 
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living soul guiding the recorder’s pen. The 
author’s earnest advocacy of a cause which 
has been so long ignored or belied, is con- 
ducted with a temperate, fair-minded spirit. 
hardly to be looked for and much to be com- 
mended. The work is meant for colored men 
and for white men, and is worthy of attentive 
reading by both classes. We anticipate that 
it will be extensively read, and that to many 
of the negro race it will bring inspiration to 
hope and well directed endeavor for their own 
elevation and advancement; while, on the 
other side, it will correct false views, remove 
obstacles, and prompt wise measures for de- 
veloping manhood and maturing the essential 
qualities of good citizenship in the millions of 
a race, too long despised and down-trodden. 

Through its influence on both races, this 
work of a negro is a contribution to social 
science of great practical value. Its bearing 
on that “ greatest question of the day, the fu- 
ture of the African in the United States,” is 
direct and potent. Space will not admit of 
any extended discussion of that question 
here. Yet the appearance, almost simultane- 
ously with the publication of the book under 
notice, of an article on this question in the 
“Popular Science Monthly,” prompts a few 
thoughts which may be fitly expressed in con- 


nection with our notice of the book before us. . 


The article referred to is entitled “ The African 
in the United States.” It is based upon data 
drawn from the census returns, the accuracy of 
which, though they seem exaggerated, we 
will not question. From the data, two fac- 
tors in the argument are propounded. “1. 
That the black population is gaining on the 
whites. 2. That the former is and must con- 
tinue to be a distinct and alien people.” Two 
inferences follow—the first of a social charac- 
ter: “The status of the black population, as 
a distinct and alien race, condemns the race 
to remain, in perpetuum, the laboring class.” 
The second is of a political character: “ We 
take it for a certainty that a distinct and 
alien race like the blacks will always in the 
main vote together.” These are magnified 
into “gigantic evils looming up,” and then 
the article concludes with propounding as the 
only remedy “ colonization.” 

Admitting the truth of the first factor 
(though it may well be doubted whether, un- 
der the changed condition of the black race, 
the ratio of increase will remain the same), 
we make issue against the second as a pure 
assumption. We may oppose to it the whole 
history of the negro race in America as pre- 
sented in the work above noticed. Though, 
as we have said, the two races were as diverse 
in their origin and condition as could be, and 
though the first relation established between 
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them —that of bond slaves to a lordly master 
—continued for two hundred and fifty years, 
almost to the present time, laying arbitra 
and violent restrictions on the negro’s ad- 
vancement, yet he has steadily unfolded all 
traits of our common humanity and demon- 
strated his participation in the one blood of 
which God hath made all nations of men. 
He has made his own the white man’s lan- 
guage, the white man’s civilization, the white 
man’s religion. His color has been no bar to 
the blending of the white man’s blood with 
his, though the ban of illegitimacy and of 
slavery has been fastened on the fruit of 
such union. In spite of rigid laws forbidding 
his education, the genius of our common hu- 
manity has appeared in his intellectual 
achievements, in science, in art, in literature, 
in eloquence, in executive power. His condi- 
tion as a slave has subjected him to influences 
destructive to all virtue; yet the moral sense 
in the negro has shone forth in instances of 
truth and fidelity, temperance and purity, 
unsurpassed among any peoples of the earth. 
If it be said that these statements are true in 
exceptional cases only, it is enough to reply 
that with the heel of the dominant race on the 
neck of the subject race to repress all free de- 
velopment, the latent capacity could break the 
bonds in but few cases. The number and 
character of these exceptions are sufficient to 
refute the idea of any inherent race distinc- 
tion which condemns the negro forever to a 
servile condition as “the laboring class.” 
No more can the black population of our 
country to-day be fitly termed an “alien 
race.” They are all natives of the land they 
live in. Most of them have an American- 
born ancestry which runs back through many 
generations. Not a few are kindred by 
blood with the earliest and most distinguished 
families of native whites. The history be- 
fore us shows the negro, from the beginning, 
identified with the development of the ma- 
terial resources of the country. He had a 
place and a not ignoble part in the struggle 
of the nation for its independence. He 
has been ever true and loyal to the con- 
stitution and government of the land. The 
issue of the war for the preservation of 
our union was determined in great measure 
by the influence, direct and indirect, of this 
negro race. Its identification with the his- 
tory of the country and with the unfolding 
life of the nation is an incontrovertible fact. 
It is not an alien race. 

Human history is a trustworthy interpreter 
of the thoughts and purposes of God. the 
light of this history, it is manifest that God 
had a purpose for good to both races in their 
introduction simultaneously to the soil of this 
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new world, though men did not mean it so, 
when in their selfish greed they brought in 
the negro and sold him fora slave to his white 
brother. The negro to-day may say to us, in 
the words of Joseph of old to his brothers, 
“ Now it was not you that sent me hither, but 
God.” We cannot yet read all that was in- 
cluded in the divine purpose; but we can 
plainly read that he is here, in God’s plan, to 
stay. And who shall dare to say that he has 
not earned a right to an abiding home and to 
honorable citizenship among us? Is he not 
still needed in this land? Can the race as a 
whole be now removed from our midst? No 
doubt the African in the United States is 
destined to bear an important part in the un- 
folding of the future of the dark continent ; 
but all signs show that it is to be through his 
advancement here, rather than by his trans- 
portation there. To this country he clings 
with a love of native-land as instinctive and 
strong as that which swells the heart of the 
white man. 

But the whole strength of the argument of 
the magazine article Tes in the assumption 
that there is an unconquerable prejudice be- 
tween the two races which forever forbids 
their peaceful coalescence on the same soil. 
That prejudice is the offspring of the abnor- 
mal and unjust institution of slavery. It 
comes not from an inherent distinction of the 
races, but from the factitious distinction of 
master and servant. It is the prejudice which 
for several generations hindered the coales- 
cence of Norman and Saxon in England. It 
is the prejudice which, springing from the 
artificial distinction of a landed aristocracy, 
more than anything else hinders a peaceful 
and happy adjustment of relations between 
England and Ireland. It is a prejudice gen- 
dered in the selfish heart of man whenever 
and wherever society is organized for the 
maintenance of class distinctions and not for 
the general development of free and noble 
manhood in all. It is a prejudice which is 
overcome by the free adoption and applica- 
tion of the golden rule of Christ. “The ad- 
vancement of the blacks is a menace to the 
whites,” only on the supposition that this 
prejudice is to be maintained at all hazards. 

e may not blink the dangers which 
threaten the peace and prosperity of our re- 
ublic, if the mutual relation of the two races 
be not rightly and wisely adjusted. But the 
relief from these dangers is to come not from 
the expatriation of the blacks by colonization 
or any harsher measures, but from develop- 
ing in them the best qualities of manhood by 
processes of intellectual, moral and religious 
education and by giving them a fair chance. 
The way is all prepared for this. The whole 





nation may well join in this work through 
government appropriations. And the call 
comes loud and strong for the Christian church 
to put forth her best energies in this impor- 
tant field of Christ’s redeeming work. Time 
is an important factor in this movement, and 
patience must be joined with faith and love 
in carrying it forward. With these, the end 
is sure. For as Mr. Williams says in closing 
his work, “ Race prejudice is bound to give 
way before the potent influence of character, 
education and wealth, and these are neces- 
sary to the growth of the race.” “Inthe in- 
terpretation of history the plans of God must 
be discerned. ‘For a thousand years in thy 
sight are but as yesterday when it is passed 
and as a watch in the night.’ ” 
A. L. Cuapim, 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. = 


THE fourth volume of J. A. Froude’s “ Short Stud- 
ies on Great Subjects” (Charles Scribner’s Sons) is 
the final one of the series, as we are told in the brief 
but significant preface. The essays embraced in the 
entire collection have been written at intervals dur- 
ing the last thirty years, and though not all discuss- 
ing great subjects, they exhibit a unity of purpose, 
and contain the author's reflections “on the prob- 
lems with which the present generation has been 
perplexed.”” With a tinge of melancholy, he re- 
marks: ‘‘ We are embarked on a current which 
bears us forward independent of our own wills, and 
indifferent whether we submit or resist; but each 
of us is sailing in a boat of his own, which, as he is 
hurried on, he can guide or leave to drift. The ob- 
servations and experiences of a single voyager who 
is drawing near the end of his own journey may have 
an interest for others who are floating down the 
same river, and are alike unable to conjecture 
whither they are bound.” Of the half-dozen papers 
completing the series, the one treating of the “ Ox- 
ford Counter-Revolution” has a special interest 
from its biographical character. The elder brother 
of Mr. Froude was one of the most active of the little 
party of reformers, who, sixty years ago, at Oxford, 
started the movement which was to exert so pro- 
found and lasting an influence upon religious thought 
in England. He died before the work had pro- 
gressed much beyond its inception, but he had im- 
pressed James Anthony, then a boy of eighteen, so 
strongly in favor of the cause that the latter was for 
some time regarded as his successor in the revival. 
The younger brother went into residence at Oxford 
during the heat of the excitement, and has much to 
relate from personal recollection of the history of the 
movement, and of two of the chief powers controlling 
it—Keble and John Henry Newman. His sketch of 


the latter is delicately and finely drawn, doing justice 
toa man of great genius, and ardor and purity of char- 
acter, whom the writer declares to be one of the two 
most remarkable men he has ever met—the other, 
we infer, being Thomas Carlyle. 


It is curious to 
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learn inthe development of the essay how concur- 
ring circumstances and researches diverted Mr. 
Froude from the course into which Mr. Newman 
was leading him, and how the very studies he under- 
took to confirm his faith in Anglo-Catholicism were 
the means of unsettling it. The paper is a clear, 
candid, unreserved statement of the affair, and as a 
literary production it is a striking contrast to the 
recent ‘“‘ Reminiscences of the Oxford Movement,” 
by Mr. Mozley. The essay on “The Life and Times 
of Thomas Becket ’’—the first and most extended in 
the volume—is marked by the splendid qualities 
which have given Mr. Froude fame as a historian. 
Though the subject may be unattractive of itself, in 
the writer’s hands it becomes irresistibly fascinating. 
It ceases to be a discourse, and is converted into a 
panorama of vivid, uninterrupted scenes and por- 
traitures. The times of Becket and Henry II. are 
taken out of the past and brought into the present; 
they are no longer remote and indifferent, but as 
near, as living and as affecting as the incidents of 
to-day. The other historical papers in the volume 
deal with “ Origen and Celsus;” “A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century,” who is Alexander of Abonotithus; 
and “Cheneys and the House of Russell.” The 
closing piece, “A Siding at a Railway Station,” is a 
very effective bit of fiction. Under the vail of an 
allegory or a dream, it brings to bear the scrutiny 
of a supernatural judgment upon the life-works of a 
company of travellers on a railway train. The anal- 
ysis of human deeds and their motives and values is 
searching and suggestive. 





In Mr. Swinburne’s latest volume, “ Tristram of 
Lyonesse, and Other Poems,” we find more strongly 
exhibited than in any of his former productions his 
dependence upon old English legends and Greek 
poetry —the proud memories of his nation in its 
youth, and the fresh impulses of humanity in its 
cradle —as the twin fountains of his inspiration. 
A sense of the deep and intimate relation between 
Greek and English culture breathes through the 
“Ode to Athens,” a poem which unites the great- 
ness and purity of classic style with all the minute 
beauties of modern emotional life. The use of the 
old Pindarian divisions into strophe, antistrophe, 
and epode, is very effective, while the clearness of 
thought permits the reader fully to enjoy the charm 
and novelty of the expression. While thus paying 
his tribute to ancient literature, the poet shows his 
love for the legends of the Anglo-Saxon race in his 
remarkable treatment of the old story of Tristram 
and Iseult, which is not only one of the most care- 
fully studied and perfect of Mr. Swinburne’s pro- 
ductions, but which will undoubtedly maintain a 
high standard in English poetry. Its excellence is 
chiefly due to two qualities: the clear and dignified 
treatment of its epic part, and the rich and un- 
bounded flow of imagination in its lyric parts. 
Through it all we meet the characteristic of true 
genius: confidence in its own strength. Whether 
he describes the glowing scenes of love, the fierce 
fight of rivals, and the vindictive jealousy of the 
deserted wife, or pictures the glory of sunrise, the 





loneliness of the mountains, or the majestic sea roll- 
ing over the dead lovers,— everywhere he gives 
freely, without fear of exhaustion, with no miserly 
economy of his rich gifts. It is perhaps unjust to 
mention specially any part of a work of which the 
perfection is due so largely to its evenness; yet it is 
well worth the while of anyone who, disappointed 
in former works of Mr. Swinburne, might feel in- 
clined to leave this volume untouched, to read the 
introductory lines on Love, with the corresponding 
lines on Fate (pp. 149 and 150). The volume con- 
tains, beside a few minor poems and sonnets, some 
beautiful tributes to children, and the charming 
“ Adieux to Marie Stuart,” in which the poet takes 
leave of this heroine of his youth in verses as grace- 
ful, capricious, and captivating as the “ Queen of 
Scots’ herself. 


Ir would not be easy to find an equal number of 
pages so packed with thought as the second series of 
W. M. Hunt’s “Talks on Art,’ compiled by Helen 
M. Knowlton, and published by Houghton, Mifflin 
& Co. It is a collection of rare and original utter- 
ances, which impress the mind by their sharp, start- 
ling, uncompromising assertions of truth and opinion. 
Though we may resist the force of some of the declara- 
tions and question the accuracy of others, still their na- 
tive energy and novel form produce a stirring effect. 
Mr. Hunt was a many-sided genius: a painter, a 
philosopher, and a trenchant speaker and writer. He 
expressed his thoughts in epigrams, which were as 
keen as Damascus blades, and as sturdy as the 
blows of a sledge-hammer. Although art was the 
theme to which he held, many of his comments upon 
it were so wide-reaching as to touch every vocation 
and apply to all manner of life. “ Genius is love. 
* * * Artis all that remains. The fellows who are 
only filling their pockets with dollars, what are they 
going to leave? * * * If people would only sing the 
little note which they are intended to sing! * * * A 
great deal has got to be done materially in order to 
render things esthetically. * * * I own all the great- 
ness in Europe. Iremember the best pictures. They 
are mine; but I’m willing those old kings should 
take care of them. * * * So they objected to your 
painting on Sunday? You might have told them 
that your work is one sort of prayer. It's good 
for nothing if it isn’t. * * * Michel Angelo was sec- 
ond only to the Almighty. * * * The fellows who 
have succeeded have sweated more than others. It’s 
a case of open pores. * * * It’s the things which 
bore you that kill you, not the fatiguing things. * * * 
You keep young as long as you keep giving out.” 
In sentences like these, and a host of others of the 
same character, Mr. Hunt has shown a singular 
power of terse and piquant expression. In the shape 
in which the publishers have brought out the “ Talks 
on Art,” they have strained oddity to the point of 
awkwardness. By printing the pages crosswise, the 
book is made as inconvenient to manage as it well 
could be. Books serving merely as ornaments may 
be presented in strange and grotesque forms; but 
books fit for the highest uses are too sacred to be 
the sport of experimental whims. 
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ANOTHER volume is added to the historical library 
which Professor George Rawlinson has created out 
of his researches among the relics of the earliest 
civilized nations. It originated in a series of lec- 
tures delivered in the University of Oxford on 
“The Religions of the Ancient World,” including 
Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, India, Phe- 
nicia, Etruria, Greece, and Rome ‘The author has 
not attempted to build up a science of religion, 
believing that the accumulation of knowledge on 
the subject is not yet sufficient for such a purpose, 
but has contributed what facts he has gleaned to the 
general sum, hinting that if circumstances favor he 
may hereafter expand and mould them over into a 
more comprehensive form. His exposition of the 
ancient religions is clear and concise, and at the 
close he deducts the negative conclusions that they 
cannot be tracell back to any one fundamental con- 
ception, innate idea, or common experience; that 
the religion of the Hebrews was not derived from 
any of them; that the sacred books of the He- 
brews bear very little comparison with any of their 
sacred writings; and finally that there has not been 
a natural evolution of religion, proceeding, as is the 
theory of Compte, from fetishism to polytheism, 
thence to monotheism, and lastly to positivism. It is 
the opinion of Professor Rawlinson that a primitive 
religion was “communicated to men from without,” 
and that the principles of monotheism and expia- 
tory sacrifices included in it were afterward ob- 
scured or entirely extinguished. However the 
reader may differ from these conclusions, he will 
not question the value of the historical matter 
which the author has brought together for the use 
of students interested in his line of research. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons.) 


IF the question asked by a reviewer of “A Modern 
Instance ” — “Are our women too dull of perception 
to choose the right man for a husband ?”’—had been 
put to Mr. Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson regarding Norwe- 
gian women, he would undoubtedly have answered : 
“Read my Magnhild "—a response which might be 
equivalent to “I fear so.” Those who have made 
the acquaintance of Mr. Bjdrnson as an idealistic 
story-teller through his peasant idyls, and have 
come to look upon his works as safe and conserva- 
tive reading, may feel some twinges of horror at the 
discovery that in “ Magnhild,” the concluding vol- 
ume of Prof. Anderson’s translations, just published 
by Houghton, Mifflin & Co., the gifted Norwegian au- 
thor stands side by side with the advocates of modern 
ideas regarding the position of woman in society. 
The explanation is doubtless to be found in the fact 
that the first of Bjérnson’s novels were productions 
of his youth, while his last is a fruit of ripened man- 
hood, which seeks to grapple with the practical 
problems of human life. It is to be regretted that 
the author of “ Magnhild” has written a sketch 
rather than a novel. He has contented himself too 


much with drawing outlines, instead of finishing 
the details; he has been too strongly captivated by 
the sentiments which he has sought to express, and 
too much influenced, perhaps, by the force of his 
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convictions, to give due attention to the delineation 
and perfection of his work. “ Magnhild” will there- 
fore always be weak from a purely artistic stand- 
point, but strong in the sincerity and breadth with 
which it treats a pressing question of the time. 
American readers will find a special interest in Rén- 
naug, the Norwegian girl, who in this country attains 
to education, wealth, and social position — a picture 
from real life. 


Lucas Mauet’s “Mrs. Lorimer, a Sketch in 
Black and White” (D. Appleton & Co.) is a reprint 
of an English novel of medium quality. The mould 
and action of the heroine hint at the possession of 
unusual traits of character, but they are not devel- 
oped beyond mere possibilities. After passing 
through the experience of a wife and widow, she 
remains an immature woman, craving a career and 
a happiness denied her, but uncertain where to look 
for them, and dissatisfied with every successive op- 
portunity offered her. A weak ending of her perplex- 
ities is effected by her death at twenty-six. A more 
consistent though less interesting sketch is that of her 
aunt, Mrs. Mainwaring; while a really prepossess- 
ing personage is revealed in the single-hearted and 
unselfish rector of Claybrook, who stands to her in 
a relation only less than parental. The men who 
approached Mrs. Lorrimer with the aspirations of 
lovers were severally unworthy of her; and it was 
better that she should mate with death than with 
any of them. 


TuE lady members of the families of army officers 
are rather harshly dealt with in the story of ‘The 
Colonel’s Daughter,” by Capt. Charles King, U.S.A., 
published by J. B. Lippincott & Co. Though these 
ladies be given to gossip and scandal of a malicious 
nature, and prone to the pettiest foibles of their sex, 
it is hardly gallant in the Captain to cut and thrust 
at them so unmercifully. Besides, he has taken 
them at an unfair advantage. It will be quite im- 
possible for them to adopt any adequate defence 
against charges and insinuations subtly woven into 
the fabric of a novel. Yet his attack will in some 
measure recoil upon himself, for it carries a sus- 
picion that he may have caught a tartar for a wife, 
or been jilted by some fair one in army circles. As 


.& picture of life in camp, his narrative appears to be 


true to fact. It is plain in style, a little tedious at 
times, but on the whole readable. 


THE tiresome harping on a single string is forgot- 
ten as we turn over the leaves of “The Lowell Birth- 
day Book” (Houghton, Mifflin & Co.). The volume 
vindicates its right to existence by the superb qual- 
ity of the extracts from Lowell’s prose and poetical 
writings which fill its left-hand pages. It is doubt- 
ful if there is another American author from whom 
such a collection of exquisite sentiments couched in 
exquisite language could be taken. The passages 
in prose are no less poetical in conception, and 
scarcely less so in expression, than those which are 
cast in verse. Even to the owners of the complete 
works of Lowell we can commend this choice selec- 
tion. 
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LITERARY NOTES AND NEWS. 





Fow er & WELLS publish “A New Theory of the 
Origin of Species,” by Benj. G. Ferris. 

A Guaseow publisher announces a British edition 
of Walt Whitman’s new prose volume, “Specimen 
Days and Collects.” 

Mr. E. C. StepMan is to write an introduction for 
the edition of Poe's “* Raven,” illustrated by Gustave 
Doré, which Harper & Bros. have in press. 

GrorGE EseErs’s latest romance, “ A Word, Only 
a Word,” translated from the German by Mary J. 
Safford, is published by W. 8. Gottsberger. 

A NEW SERIAL, “A Castle in Spain,” by an Ameri- 
can author whose name is not given, will be begun 
in the May number of “ Harper’s Monthly.” 

Wiiiram Buiack’s “Shandon Bells,” and “Tim 
and Tip, or the Adventures of a Boy and a Dog,” by 
James Otis, are just issued by Harper & Brothers. 

JULIAN HAWTHORNE’s new novel, “ Dust,” a story 
of English society in the early part of the present 
century, is published by Fords, Howard & Hulbert. 

“Scrence,” the new weekly journal, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., is creditable in matter and make up, 
and deserving of the active support of scientific 
readers. It is published by Moses King, at five dol- 
lars a year. 

RosBerts Bros. announce Freeman's “ Gatherings 
from an Artist’s Portfolio in Rome,” “ Christian His- 
tory in its Three Great Periods — Second Period,” 
covering the Middle Ages; and a new novel in the 
“No Name” series, entitled ‘A Daughter of the 
Philistines.” 

H. A. Sumner & Co., Chicago, have initiated a 
new series of novels styled “The Acorn Series,” the 
first volume of which is entitled “ The Red Acorn,” 
and is written by Mr.John McElroy. The“ Acorn” 
novels are to be 12mos., at one dollar each. 


Joun E. Porter & Co. have nearly ready Vol. II 
of Prof. James Baldwin’s “‘ English Literature” 
(Prose); also a new edition of Prof. Harrison’s 
“French Syntax,” enlarged and improved by the 
addition of copious and well-selected exercises, etc. 


JAMES MonrOE is the subject of the latest volume 
in the “American Statesmen Series” (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co.), President Gilman, of the Johns Hop. 
kins University, being the biographer. Daniel 
Webster will be the subject of the next volume, and 
Henry Cabot Lodge the writer. 

Mr. SERJEANT BALLANTINE’s “ Experiences of a 
Barrister’s Life,” which was noticed in THe D1ran 
for June, 1882, appears in an American edition, with 
a new author’s preface, from the press of J. B. Lip- 
pincott & Co. “The Belle o’ Becket’s Lane,” an 
American novel, by John Beatty, is published by 
the same firm. 

A New Eprtron of Bartlett’s “ Familiar Quota- 
tions”? (Little, Brown & Co.) reminds all literary 
workers of their obligations to this unapproachable 
work, In its previous form it was found indispen- 
sable by all who had occasion to use it; while the 
new edition has so many valuable improvements that 
it will in many cases replace the older editions. 





A MONTHLY JOURNAL of a high grade, for printers 
and those connected with printing interests, is an- 
nounced for publication in Chicago, by Mr. H. R. 
Boss, well known as possessing special qualifications 
for such a work. It will be called “The Printer,” 
and the first number is to appear in April. 

THE students of the School of Drawing and Paint- 
ing connected with the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, send out a handsome illustrated quarto, called 
“The Art Student,” which has the interesting fea- 
ture of representing the actual work, artistic and 
literary, of the students themselves. It is published 
twice a year, at fifty cents a number, and may be 
had by addressing the institution above named. 

Tue “ Publishers’ Circular,” of London, notes the 
increase of cheap reprints of popular American 
novels. David Douglas, the Edinburgh publisher 
of W. D. Howells’s works in shilling volumes, will 
bring out the works of other popular American au- 
thors in the same form. Already on the list are 
Mr. Stockton’s “ Rudder Grange,” Mr. Burrough’s 
“ Winter Sunshine,” and Mr. Cable’s “Old Creole 
Days.” 

THE correspondence of Carlyle and Emerson — 
1834 to 1872—in two volumes, edited by Charles 
Eliot Norton; Mr. James’s new volume, containing 
“The Siege of London,” “The Pension Beaurepas,” 
and “The Point of View;” Edward King’s new 
novel, “The Gentle Savage,” and the works of 
James A. Garfield, in two volumes, edited by Presi- 
dent Hinsdale, with two new portraits, are the latest 
publications of J. R. Osgood & Co. 

Hoveuton, Mirruin & Co’s new edition of Haw- 
thorne is all that could be desired in a popular stand- 
ard edition. The print is black and perfect, paper 
and binding are a pleasure to the eye, and the total 
effect is very satisfactory. Each volume has an 
etched frontispiece, and an exquisite title-page vig- 
nette, and each is prefaced with an Introductory 
Note by Mr. G. P. Lathrop, giving many interesting 
particulars of the history of the different works. 


Macmmian & Co. have issued “The Iliad of 
Homer Done into English Prose,” by Andrew Lang, 
Walter Leaf, and Ernest Myers. Each translator 
has been intrusted with a certain portion of the 
work, and each is responsible only for his own por- 
tion, though the revision has been made by all in 
concert. The same firm publish Sir James F. Ste- 
phens’ new book, “A History and General View of 
the Criminal Law of England,’’ in three volumes. 

Mr. Tuomas 8. Perry, one of the most forcible 
and intelligent of American critical writers, has pre- 
pared a work on “English Literature in the Eigh- 
teenth Century,” which is just published by Harper 
& Brothers. The firm has also issued, in two vol- 
umes, Mr. George Augustus Smicox’s ‘‘ History of 
Latin Literature, from Ennius to Boethius,” a work 
similar in plan to Mahaffy’s “ History of Greek Lit- 
erature,” recently issued by this house. Mr. Smi- 
cox’s aim has been, as defined by himself, “to do 
something toward making Latin literature intelli- 
gible and interesting as a whole to the cultivated 
laity who might like to realize its literary worth, 
whether they read Latin or no.” 
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CassELL, Petrrer, Gatrrxy & Co. publish “The 
Story of English Literature,” by Anna Buckland. 
The work does not aim to be a critical exposition so 
much as a descriptive guide to a knowledge of the 
great English authors from Chaucer to Wordsworth. 
The same house issues “ Oliver Cromwell: the Man 
and his Mission,” by J. Allanson Picton, with steel 
portrait of Cromwell; and an “ Intermediate Text- 
Book of Physical Science,” by F. H. Bowman, D.S., 
F.R.A.S., F.L.S.,—a remarkably compact and clearly- 
arranged little volume, containing, with broad ele- 
mentary principles, many of the latest results of 
scientific research. 

Tae Century Company offers to the American 
market an imprint edition of “ The Imperial Dic- 
tionary of the English Language,” which is a new 
edition, revised and augmented, in four volumes, of 
Ogilvie’s Dictionary, the commonly accepted stund- 
ard in Great Britain, The introduction of the work 
in this country appears to be preliminary to an 
American revision of the work, under the editorial 
charge of Prof. W. D. Whitney, of Yale College, 
with a corps of assistants, which will make of it “ in 
many respects an original work.” Several years 
will be required for this revision, and the work will 
then be issued as “ The Century Dictionary.” 


Henry Hott & Co’s new books include Bernhard 
Ten Brink’s “Early English Literature” (to Wy- 
cliff), translated from the German, by Prof. H. M. 
Kennedy; a new selection from the poems of E. W. 
Gosse, “On Viol and Flute,” and a similar selection 
from Robert Browning, “ Lyrical and Dramatic 
Poems,” both volumes in the elegant form of Mr. 
Dobson's “ Vignettes in Rhyme,” issued by the 
same house, ‘Geraldine Hawthorne,” by Beatrice 
May Butt, is the latest addition to the “ Leisure 
Hour” series. “Evolution and Christianity,” by J. 
F. Yorke, issued by the same house, is an attempt to 
account for the existence of Christian morality as a 
growth rather than a revelation. 

G. P. Potnam’s Sons announce Mr. Smalley’s 
“History of the Northern Pacific Railroad” from 
1834 to 1883, descriptive of the country as well, and 
containing illustrations and maps; “Authors and 
Publishers,” a manual of suggestions for beginners 
in literature; a new “ History of the Thirty Years’ 
War,” translated from the German of Prof. Anton 
Gindely; “Italian Rambles,” by James Jackson 
Jarves; “Prose Masterpieces from Modern Essay- 
ists;” President Barnard’s “Perpetual Calendar ;” 
“A Mingied Yarn,” a series of sketches by Henry 
Edwards; “Insanity: Its Causes and Prevention,” 
by Dr. H. P. Stearns, medical superintendent of the 
Hartford Retreat for the Insane; “ Destiny, and 
Other Poems,” by M. J. Serrano; “Songs of Toil 
and Triumph,” by J. L. McCreery; “ The White 
Nun, and Other Poems,” by Agnes L. Carter; “The 
Possibility of Not Dying; A Speculation,” by 
Hyland C. Kirk, and several other works. 

D. Appteton & Co. have about ready the long- 
expected Biography of William Cullen Bryant, by 
Parke Godwin, in two volumes, with extracts from 
Bryant's private correspondence, and two portraits 
on steel, one representing him at the age of thirty, 


and one in his last years. These volumes will be 
followed by others, uniform in style, containing 
Bryant’s poetical works in two volumes, orations 
and addresses in one volume, and sketches of travel 
in one volume. The same firm announces a new 
“History of the People of the United States, from 
the Revolution to the Civil War,” by John Bach 
McMaster, to be completed in five volumes, of which 
the first is now ready. Two new volumes appear 
in the “ International Scientific Series’—“ The Sci- 
ence of Politics,” by Sheldon Amos, and “ Animal 
Intelligence,” by George J. Romanes; and two ad- 
ditions to the Parchment Series—* Select Letters of 
Percy Bysshe Shelley,” and Keble’s “ The Christian 
Year.” Henry J. Nicoll’s “ Landmarks of English 
Literature,” a treatise on “ The Use of the Voice in 
Reading and Speaking,” by the Rev. Francis T. 
Russell, “Mrs. Lorimer, a Sketch in Biack and 
White,” by Lucas Malet, and “ Homespun Stories,” 
by Ascott R. Hope, are among the recent important 
issues of the Appletons. 

One of the most interesting of the announcements 
of new books is Bosworth Smith’s “ Life of Lord 
Lawrence,” which Scribner's Sons publish, in two 
volumes, with portrait and maps. The remarkable 
career of Lord Lawrence, and especially his promi- 
nent connection, as lieutenant governor, with the 
great Indian Mutiny of 1857, afford material for a 
thrilling narrative. Scarcely less in interest is “ Ice 
Pack and Tundra,” in which Mr. W. H. Gilder nar- 
rates the history of the “ Rodgers” expedition in 
search of the “ Jeannette.” Dr. Bradley's “ Recollec- 
tions of Dean Stanley” give many interesting per- 
sonal details, derived from an intimate association 
of over forty years. The three volumes on “The 
Navy in the Civil War,” supplementing the popular 
“Campaigns” series, will comprise “ The Blockade 
and the Cruisers,” by Prof. J. Russell Soley, of the 
Naval Academy at Annapolis, a volume on the oper- 
ations on the Atlantic coast, by Rear Admiral Daniel 
Amman, U.S.N.; and “The Gulf and the Inland 
Waters,” by Commander A. T. Mahan. Other re- 
cent publications of this firm are “On the Desert, 
with a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt,” by 
Dr. Henry M. Field; “ An Honorable Surrender,” a 
novel, by Mary Adams; “Ice Cream and Cakes,” a 
new collection of recipes for cooking; Newman 
Smyth’s translation of Dorner “On the Future 
State,” with Introduction and Notes; and a new 
edition of Affleck’s translation of Janet’s “ Final 
Causes.” 

Harper & Brotuers have just issued new and 
improved editions of two important standard works, 
Liddell & Scott’s “Greek-English Lexicon” and 
Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates.” The former has 
now reached its seventh edition, and appears thor- 
oughly revised, with many of the articles entirely 
re-written, and large additions made; yet, by com- 
pression and a slight enlargement of the page, the 
bulk of the volume is reduced by ninety pages. It 


has a new “Alphabetical Catalogue of Authors 
Quoted’ and other valuable features which add 





greatly to the completeness of the work. Its suc- 
cessive revisions have been made by the best Eng- 
' lish and American scholars, and doubtless justify 
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the hope of the compilers that a final revision has 
been reached. The “Dictionary of Dates,” which 
was originally published in 1841, has passed through 
seventeen editions in England, and the additions and 
improvements which have been made in the work 
in the course of successive revisions have largely 
modified its character. It is now a dictionary of 
universal information relating to all ages and na- 
tions; a great compendium of facts connected with 
all branches of history, political geography, science, 
art, literature, law, religion, politics, industry—in- 
deed, almost every subject which engages the inter- 
est of intelligent persons. The work has been care- 
fully revised for American use by Mr. George Cary 
Eggleston, whose labors have done much to add to 
its serviceableness to American readers. 








Books OF THE MONTH. 


(The following List includes ali New Books, American and 
English, received during the month of February by Messrs. 
JANSEN, McCuiure & Co., Chicago.] 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY. 


History of the Ne Race in America from 1619 to 
1880. By G. W. Williams. 2vols., 8vo. $7.00. 
“A valuable contribution to our historical literature."°-—Bos- 
ton Advertiser. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti. A Record and a Study. . By W. 
Sharp. London. $3.00. 

Oliver Cromwell. The Man and His Mission. By J. A. 
Picton. 8vo, pp. 516. Portrait. $2.50. 

“A poo oe of Oliver Cromwell which will be wel- 
comed by those who are unable to pursue the stirring history of 
his life and times in the elaborate volumes to which the student 
is at present referred.” — Publishers’ Adv, 

Raphael. His Life and Works. With Particular Reference 
to Recently-Discovered Records, and an Exhaustive Study 
of Extant Drawings and Pictures. By J. A. Crowe and G. 
B. Cavalcaselie. 8vo, vol. 1, pp. 384. London. Net, $5.25. 


James Monroe. In His Relations to the Public Service. 
1776-1826. By D. C. Gilman. “American Statesmen.” 
Pp. 287. $1.25. 

“An impartial study of a statesman. * * * A 
narrative of fi 
N. Y. Herald. 
Leading Men of Japan, with an Historical Summary of 

the Empire. By Charles Lanman. Pp. 421. $2.00. 

Some Experiences of a Barrister’s Life. By 
Mr. Serjeant Bailantine. New and revised edition, and a 
A preface written by the author in America. Pp. 582. 


pietemagpe 
fty years of the public life of a public man.”— 


Henri Dominique Lacordaire. A Biographical Sketch. 
By H. L.S. Lear. Pp. 336. London. $2.25. 

The Life of Rev. James L. Breck, D.D. Chiefly 
from letters written by himself. Compiled by Charles 
Breck, D.D. Pp. 557. $2.00. 

Keary. A memoir. Portrait. 
pee. Se. a vene e 

“A sympathetic and vivid representation of a most en n 
personality.” hee York Tribune. ercing 

Recollections of Arthur P. Stanley. By G. G. Brad- 
ley. Pp. 142. $1.00. 

Rousseau. By Henry G. Graham. “Foreign Classics for 
7 Readers.’ Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. Pp. 227. 

-00. 


TRAVEL. 


Ice-Pack and Tundra. An Account of the Search for the 
Jeannette, and a ——r Through Siberia. By W. H. 
Gilder. With Maps and Illustrations. 8vo, pp. 344. $4.00. 

On the Desert: With a Brief Review of Recent Events in 
Egypt. By H. M. Field, D.D. Pp. 330. $2.00. 

“There is not an uninteresting chapter in the book. It is 
entertaining throughout.’’—N. Y. Herald. 

Miscellaneous Travels of Goethe. Comprising Letters 
from Switzerland; The Campaign in France, 1792; The 
Siege of Mainz; and a Tour on the Rhine, Maine and Neck- 
ar, 1814-15. Edited by L. Dora Schmitz. *Bohn's Library.” 
London. Pp. 424. Net, $1.00. 


Old Ocean. By Ernest Ingersoll. Pp. 221. $1.00. 
A Jolly Summer. Pp. 257. Paper. 60 cents. 


By Eliza Keary. 





ESSAYS AND BELLES LETTRES. 
The Correspondence of Thomas Carlyle and R. 
W. Emerson. 1834-1872. 2 vols., 12mo. /’ortrait. $4.00. 
‘*A remarkably piquant and brilliant series of letters, crowd- 
ed with interesting details of English, Continental and Ameri- 
can literary society, and giving the intimate thoughts, fancies 
and observations of the two most original men of the century,”’ 
— Publishers’ Adv. 
Short Studies on Great Subjects. By J. A. Froude, 
M.A. Fourth series. Pp. 370. $1.50. 
‘*Some of Mr. Froude’s most perfect illustrations are to be 
found in this volume, and who has given us such exquisite im- 
ages as he?” —TZhe Athenaum, London. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne’s Complete Works. To be 
completed in 12 vols. 12mo. Illustrated with etchings 
by ao Gifford and others. Vols. 1-4 now ready. Per 


vol., $2.00, 

‘*Hawthorne’s memory and A -. us deserved an adequate en- 

shrinement, and the present edition of his works will in every 

respect be almost faultless.”"—New York Times. 

Figures of the Past. From the Leaves of Old Journals: 
By Josiah Quincy. Pp. 404. 50. 

“There is an old-fashioned grace about this little book—a 
blending of simplicity, tg end and humor that gives it a mel- 
low charm.” —Aew York Tribune. 

The Professor at the Breakfast Table. With the 
Story of Iris. By O. W. Holmes. New and Revised EHadi- 
tion. Pp. 410. 00. 


The Lliad of Homer Done into English Prose. By Andrew 
ng, M.A., Walter Leaf, M.A., and Ernest Myers, M.A. 
. 548. ndon. $1.50. 

“The wide circulation which this book deserves and will ob- 
tain will do a great deal to familiarize people outside of schol- 
arly circles with these poems.”— Zhe Nation. 

The Gentle Life. Essays in Aid of the Formation of Char- 
acter. By J. H. Freswell. Victoria Edition, red line, pp. 

406. ndon. Net, $2.10. 

The Great Pyramid. Observatory, Tomb and Temple. 
By R. A. Proctor. Pp. 326. $2.25. 

Paladin and Saracen. 
Holloway-Calthrop. London. $1.75. 

Hygiene for Girls. By I. P. Davis,M.D. Pp. 210. $1.25. 

**A book that mothers should recommend totheir daugh- 
ters. Itis full of good suggestions, sound advice, and useful 
information."—New York Herald. 


LITERATURE—THE DRAMA. 


A History of Latin Literature. From Ennius to Boe- 
thius. By G. A. Simcox, M.A., 2 vols. $4.00. 

“We can heartily recommend the book, Even the learned 

bookman who thinks he is perfectly familiar with the subject 


Stories from Ariosto. By H.C. 
353. 


may gain much information from its pages.’"—New York 

Herald. 

Bagiish Literature in the Eighteenth Century. By 
. 8S. Perry. $2.00. 


“The result of patient industry in the examination and 
comparison of the literary productions of many ages and 
countries, aided by a keen critical sense and entire familiarity 
with the best writings on the subject.—Publisher’s Adv. 
Landmarks of English Literature. By H. J. Nicoll. 

- We can warmly recommend this excellent manual.”’—<Sé. 
James Gazette. 


The Story of English Literature. By Anna Buckland. 
Pp. 519. $1.50 

Studies in Russian Literature. By C. E. Turner. Pp. 
389. London. Net, $3.00. 


English Dramatists of To-Day. By William Archer. 
Pp. 387. 00. 


. London. Net. $3. 

Shakespere’s Works. “ Parchment Series.’ Vol. IIL, 
containing “The Merchant of Venice,” ‘* As You Like It,” 

“The Taming of the Shrew,” * All’s Well that Ends Well.” 

18mo., Pp. 355. $1.25. 

*“**The Parchment Series’ deserves loving conservation 
by all who prize the rare arts of excellent typography and 
paper-making.”— Vanity Fair. 

Shakespeare’s History of Pericles, Prince of Tyre. 
Edited, with notes, by W. J. Rolfe, A.M. Pp. 161. $ .56 

The Two Noble Kinsmen. Written by the Memorable 
Worthies of their time, Mr. John Fletcher and Mr. William 
Shakespeare, Gent. Edited, with notes, by W. J. Rolfe, 
A.M. Pp. 203. $ .56. 

REFERENCE—FINANCE. 

The Imperial Dictionary of the English Lan e. A 
complete Encyclopedic Lexicon, Literary, Scientific and 
Technological. By John Ogilvie. LL.D. New Edition, re- 
vised and greatly augmented. Edited by Charles Annan- 
dale, M.A. Illustrated by above 4,000 ongrevne™. 4 vols. 
Imperial. 8vo. Cloth, $20. Sheep, $26. Russia, $30. 

‘*A monument of patience, industry and gond work, 
beginning to endit has received the same thorough and con- 
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scientious care Itis gopons; it is trustworthy; it is beauti- | Dust. By Julian Hawthorne. - 402. $1.25. 
ae illustrated.”"—Saturday Review, London. “A novel stamped with that penetrating, impartial, unspar- 


A Greek-English Lexicon. Compiled by Henry G. Lid- 
dell, D.D., and Robert Scott, D.D. Seventh Bi ion, Re- 
and phout om co-operation of 
Professor Drisler. 4to, Sheep, $10.00. 
“It is impossible to doubt t iat the lexicon is not only 
an improvement on the last issue so great as to make an 
epoch, 1, % also the best we shall have for many years to 


come.”* 
Ha s Dictionary of Dates and Gootal Information 
‘ lating to all Ages and Nations. Seventeenth Edition,con- 
taining the History of the World to the pot. of 1881. By 
B. Vincent. Revised for American Readers. 8vo, pp. 796. 


00. 

work, as it stands, is by far the most comprehen- 
on and valuable collection of pon ers hical sketches in 
existence in a single volume.”— Utica Hi 


myms of Authors. Including Anonyms and Ini- 
tialisms. By J. E. Haynes. 8vo., pp. 112. $1.25. 


The Financial History of the United States. From 
1789 to 1860. By Albert 8S. Bolles. 8vo., pp. 621. $3.50. 


POETRY. 


The Poetical Works 4 John Milton. 
Memoir, Introductio 
lish Versification, b 
8 vols. London. 

e on venture to say eet for many years to come this will 
= ew as the standard edition of Milton by ordinary 
ae —Academy, London. 


Gihyiline sgeyes, 
Pp 


Edited, with 
Notes and an weds on ie pth..y 
David Masson, M.A., 


Extracts from the Drawing-Room. By 

Gilt edges. 

On am and erate. Selected om. 
Pp. 250. Gilt edges, $1.75 

pa. of George Eliot. Pp. 202. " Cloth or vellum. $1.00. 

The Lowell Birthday Book. Pp. 402. $1.00. 

C Sonnets. ByC Authors. Edited by H. J. Nicoll. 


ART. 


L’Exposition des Beaux Arts. (Salon de, 
Comprenant Quarante Planches en P' otogravures par 
Goupil et cie. Cent Quartre-Vingts Dessins d'apres les 
orig —_— des ony | % Avec A — Litteraire = 

urty, Victor Champier, etc. 8vo, 
Paris. Net, $18.00. “ a 


By Edmund W. 


$ .%5. 


Needlework. A Complete Manual of Embroidery, in 
Silks and Crewels, with free instructions as to Stitches, Ma- 
terials and Implements. Containing also a large number 
Se original Designs, etc. Quarto, unique covers. London. 


Bvery Da y Art. Short Essays on the Arts not Fine. By 
L. F. Day Tilustrated. $3.00. 


SCIENCE—MANUFACTUORES. 


The Science of Politics. By 8. Amos, M. LA. “The In- 
national Scientific Series.” Pp. 490. $1.75. 
Physical Op Optics. By R. T. Glazebrook, M. A., F.R.S. 
Books of . Pp. 434. $2.25. 


Oster r Blindness, 


7 Dangers and its Detection. By B. J. 
seine & A.M., Revised : Pp. 


and enlarged edition. 


A oy Theory of of bet Origin of Species. 


By Benj. 
@ Ferri y Benj 


Intermediate Text-Book. o of Target Science. By 
F. H. Bowman, D.Sc., etc. Pp. 320. $1.50. 

Uniplanar Kinemetics of Solids and Fluids, with Appli- 
cations to the Distribution and Flow of Electricity. By 
Geo, M. Minchen, M.A. London. Net, $1.90. 

Tools. Worked by Hand and Machine. 


= i 
= ng Plates and 51 wood-cuts. By R. H. Smith, M 


Handrailing and Staircasing. A Complete Set of 
Lines for Handrails by “‘Square-Cut” System, and full 
ractical instructions for making and fixing Geometrical 
taircases, etc. By F. O. a 
working drawings. Pp. 95 50. 
The Brewer, Distiller and Wine Manufacturer. Giving 
full directions for the manufacture of Beers, Spirits, Wines 
Liquors, etc. Pp. 278. $1.75. 


FICTION. 


Shandon By Wm. Black. 12mo. $1.25. 
The Siege of Lo: m, The Pension Beaure and The 
Point Point of View. By Henry James, Jr. Pp. $1.50. 


The Belle o’ Becket’s Lane. An American Novel. By 
John Beatty. Pp. 330. $1.50. 


With upwards of 100 
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ing analysis which is the distinctive trait of the original or in- 
herited genius of a Hawthorne.”’— Chicago Tribune. 


The Gentle Savage. By Edward King. Pp. 444. $2.00. 


The Virginia Comedians; or, Old Days in the Old Do- 
a By John Esten Cooke. New Edition. Pp. 282. 


he author possesses in the highest degree the power of 
annette ydevelopment. His persona; - are real creations— 
living, breathing men and women. book is a wonderful 
[rma *—Rie nd Enquirer, in a notice of the jirst 
e 
pee Surrender. By Mary Adams. Pp. 323. 
Gergidine Hawthorne. “Leisure 
Hour Series.” Pp. 238. 
A Word. Only a Word, From the German of Georg Ebers. 
Pp. 348. Paper, 50c; cloth, 90c 
and Tip: or, The Adventares of a Boy anda Dog. B 
James Otis. $1 1.00. . , 
Tempest“Foosed. A Romance. By Theodore Tatee. New 
Revised Edition. Pp. 472. Portrait. $1.50. 
La Date Lisa: or, The Paris Market Girls. From the 
French of Emile Zola. Pp. 312. Paper, 75c; cloth, $1.25. 
The Countess of Rudolstadt. From the French of 
Srose” Sand. New Edition. Pp. 329. Paper, 5c; cloth, 


By Beatrice M. Butt. 
$1.00. 


My Watch Below; or Yarns Spun = Off Duty. By a 
Seafarer. Pp. 248. London. Wet, 

Beau Harde A Novel of Fase. Aang Life. 

toddard. New Edition. Paper. Pp. 405. $ 
NEW NOS. IN FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 

one 2 by N. Lo Coosse em 

It Was a Lover and His Lass. By Mrs. Oliphant. $ .20. 

Bid Me Discourse. By Mary C. Hay. $ .10. 

James and Philip Van Arteveld.. By J. Hutton. $ 20. 

Shandon Bells. By W. Black. § .20. 


RELIGION--METAPHYSICS. 

Dorner on the Future State. Being © a Translation of 
the Section of His System of Christian trine, Compris- 
in ~\- Doctrine of the Last Things. ’ Lg an Introduction 

Notes. By Newman Smyth. Pp. 1 $1.00. 

Final Causes. & Paul Janet. From ‘o French by W. 
Affleck, B.D. With suas by R. Flint, D.D., LL.D. Sec- 
ond Edition. 8vo, pp. 520. $2.50. 

“Ts regarded as the most comprehensive and ably- -reasoned 
work on the philosophy of final causes that has been produced.” 
—The Watchman. 

Mowe | on yt. and Christianity. By J. F. 

orke. 

The Blind Man’s Greed and X ad Sermons. 
Parkhurst, D.D. Pp. 246. $1.00 


e Re ons of the Ancient World. 


By W. 0. 
-60. 


Selected 


By C. H. 
By Geo. Raw- 
Thssen, M.A. 


Plain Sermons on ie Catechism. By Rev. Isaac Williams, 
B.D. 2vols.,16mo. $2.50 


Thgaghts ° on Se ® Leeds Prayer. By Rev.'F. C. Blyth, 


A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New 
Testament. y W. G. Humphrey, B.D. Pp. 474. $1.75. 


The, a in Cana. By Rev. Hugh McMillan. Lon- 
The e Spiritual Maxims of Pere Grou. Pp. 234. Lon- 
Precious. —- Collected by H. L. 8. Lear. Pp. 215. 
Called to be Saints. 


The Minor Festivals Devotionally 
Studied. By Christina G. Rossetti. Pp. 519. London. 
Net, 50 cents. 


The < Chi}dsen'e Bread. Short Sermons for Cntr. By 
H. J. Wilmot-Buxton, M.A. Pp. 133. $1.25 
or the fuipsice , cunt, | Thomas a Kempis. 
“Parchment Series. $1.25 


Golden Shoughtn' th, or Imitation of Christ. By Thomas 
& Kempis. Selected by T. M. Lindsay, D.D. 35 cents. 

Christ’s Christianity. Being the > ts and Doctrines 
recorded in Matthew, Mark, Luke and John, -as taught by 
Jesus Christ. Analyzed and er According to to Sub- 
jects. By A. H. Walker. Pp. 178. 


A Reity. Text-Book. Gathered 4. ‘ yeings of the 
E. B, Posey, D.D. Pp. 197. 


By E. H. and F. 
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Gold Dust. A Collection of Golden Counsels for the Sancti- 
fication of Daily Life. From the French by E. L. E. B. 
Edited by Charlotte M. Yonge. Pp. 165. London. 90 cents. 

Characteristics of True Devotion. By the author of 
“ Hidden Life in the Soul.” Pp. 176. %5 cents. 

Addresses to Candidates for Confirmation. By Rev. E. 
L. Cutts, B.A. Pp. 140. London. Net, 45 cents. 

Laborers T ther with God: Words of encouragement, 
counsel and help for Sunday-school teachers. By Rev. G. 
Calthorp, M.A. Pp. 76. 30 cents. 


MEDICAL. 

A Text-Book of the Diseases of the Ear, and Adja- 
cent Organs. From the German of Dr. Adam Politzer. 8vo, 
pp. 800. $5.50. 

A Practical Treatise on Diseases of the Skin. For 
the Use of Students and Practitioners. By J. N. Hyde, 
A.M., M.D. 8vo, pp. 572; cloth, $4.25; sheep, $5.25. 

Injuries of the Spine and Spinal Cord. Without Appar- 
ent Mechanical! Lesion and Nervous Shock, in their —o 
and Medico-Legai Aspects. By H. W. Page, M.A., M.C., 
Cantab. 8vo, pp. 375. $4.00. 

A Text-Book of Pathological Anatomy and Patho- 


a 2 From the German of Prof. Ernst Ziegler. 8vo. 
‘art I—General Pathological Anatomy. n. Net, 
$3.50. 

By 


A Hand-Book of Hyeiene, and — ye! Science. 
Geo. Wilson, M.A., M.D., etc. Fourth edition, enlarged 
and carefully revised. Pp. 468. London. $2.75. 

Medical and Surgical Aspects of In-Knee (Genu 
Valgum). Its Relation to Rickets, its prevention and its 
treatment with and without ~~ operations. \ By W. G. 
Little, M.D., F.R.C.P. Assisted by E, M. Little, M.R.C.S. 
8vo, pp. 161. $2.00. 

Nerve-Vibration and Excitation. As Agents in the 
treatment of Functional Disorder and Organic Disease. By 
J.M. Granville, M.D. 8vo, pp. 128. London. $2.00. 

A Manual of Nursing, Medical and Surgical. By C.J. 
Cullingworth, M.D. Pp. 172. $1.00. 

Early Aid in Injuries and Accidents. From the German of 
Dr. Friedrich Esmarch. Pp. 117. 75 cents. 


[Any book in this list will be sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
o&f price, by JANSEN, McCiure & Co., Chicago.] 








ESTERBROOK’S 


STEEL PENS, 


Of Superior and Standard Quality. 


PopuLtarR Numpers: 048, 14, 130, 333, 161. 
For Sale by all Stationers. 


The Esterbrook Steel Pen Company, 


26 Joun STREET, 


Works: Camden, N. J. NEW YORK 





JOHN HOLLAND, 


Manufacturer of all Styles of 


BEST QUALITY GOLD PENS, 


Pencil Cases, Novelties in Charm Pencils, 


GOLD TOOTH-PICKS, FINE PEN-HOLDERS, Etc. 


Our Gold Pens received the Highest Award at the Centen- 
nial Exhibition, Philadelphia, 1876, ‘‘ For Great Exvasticity 
AND GENERAL EXCELLENCE.” See Report of Jud — a 

rade. 


lished by Lippincott & Co., Phila. For sale by the 
MANUFACTORY AND SALESROOM: 
49 West Fourtu Street, Cincinnati. 
Illustrated Price Lists Muiled on Application. 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co’s 
LIST OF BOOKS. 


YAMES MONROE. 


By D. C. Gruman, President of Johns Hopkins 
University. Vol. VI of “American Statesmen” 
Series. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 

The biography of President Monroe has never before been 
written; and in this book Mr. Gilman produces no small 
amount of fresh material for elucidating the history of our 
Gorcmnnt at a time when several important questions, nota- 

ly the Monroe doctrine, were engaging public attention. 
The book contains so much that is new, and is so well written, 
that it is one of the most valuable volumes in the series of 
“American Statesmen.” 


AMERICAN STATESMEN. 
Edited by Joun T. Morse, Jr. 


Vol. 1. John Quincy Adams. 

By Joun T. Morse, Jr. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Vol. 11. Alexander Hamilton. 

By Henry Cazsot Lopes. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Vol III. John C. Calhoun. 

By Dr. H. von Horst. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Vol. IV. Andrew Jackson. 

By Pror. Wm.G.SUMNER. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 
Vol. V. John Randolph. 

By Henry Apams. 16mo, gilt top. $1.25. 


LOWELL BIRTHDAY BOOK. 


Containing Selections from the Poems and Prose 
Writings of James Russet Lowe. for eve 
day of the year. With a Portrait of Mr. Lowell 
and twelve Illustrations. 18mo, cloth, tastefully 
stamped, $1; full calf, or seal, limp, $3.50. 


This book is prepared on the same plan which has proved so 
~~ in the Longfellow, Emerson, and Whittier Birthday 
ooks. 


RIVERSIDE HAWTHORNE. 
I. Twice-Told Tales. 
II, Mosses from an Old Manse. 
IIT. The House of the Seven Gables, and the Snow 
Image. 
IV. The Wonder-Book, Tanglewood Tales, and Grand- 
father’s Chair. 
Each containing an Introductory Note by Mr. 
GrorcE P. Larurop, author of “A Study of 
Hawthorne,” an original full-page Etching, and ~ 
a Vignette Woodcut. Crown 8vo, gilt top. $2 
a volume. 


The Professor at the Breakfast Table. 


By OutveR WENDELL Hormes. Carefully re- 
vised, and containing a new Preface. Crown 
8vo, gilt top. $2. 


MARCH ATLANTIC, 


Ready everywhere, contains 


MICHAEL ANGELO. A Dramatic Poem. Part III. By H. 
W. LoNnGFELLOw. 

IN CARLYLE’S COUNTRY. By Jonn Burrovens. 

A LOVING-CUP SONG. By OLiveR WENDELL HotmEs. 

TOMMASO SALVINI. pret James, 2a. 


ry by AcnEs Paton. 
THE HAWTHORNE MANUSCRIPTS. By Georce P. La- 


THROP. 
Other Essays, Poems, Reviews, and Contributors’ Club. 
35 cents; $4 a year. 


*,* Hor sale by all Booksellers. Sent by mail, post-paid, on 
receupt of price, by the publishers, 





HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co., BOSTON. 
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VALUABLE WORKS FOR STUDENTS. 





The Student's Encyclopedia of Uni- 
versal Knowledge. 


The articles in this great work, by specialists in 
every branch of human knowledge, are brought 
down to the latest discoveries and inventions, and 
include complete data from the last U.S. census. 
It contains from 5,000 to 10,000 articles omitted from 
the most complete Encyclopedias hitherto made, 
and is believed to be the most complete, compact, 
and inexpensive work of its class ever produced in 
the world. Edited by Joun M. Ross, formerly assist- 
ant editor of Chambers’s Encyclopedia. Fully illus- 
trated with fine wood-cuts; complete in six royal 
octavo volumes (each containing about double the 
amount of matter in other Encyclopedias. 


6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, plain, 


: : ~ 
6 vols., royal 8vo, cloth, bevelled, extra, with 36 


fine maps, ° ° ° . ‘ ¥ 12 
6 vols., royal 8vo, library sheep, marbled edges, 
with 36 fine maps, . ‘ 


‘ ‘ ‘ 1 
6 vols., royal 8vo, half morocco, marbled edges, 
with 36 fine maps, ; ; : ; 24 
EXTRACTS FROM REVIEWS. 


Such a work is a necessity. All the articles con- 
dense the most salient points of their respective sub. 
jects with brevity and clearness, and at the same time 
record the latest discoveries.—T7’he London Times. 


It is not only comprehensive, but it may be liter- 
ally termed exhaustive. Its descriptions and ex- 
planations are not cumbered with useless detail, yt 
all information of positive value is given in a clear 
and condensed form, making it thereby of far greater 
value and convenience for the general reader and 
student than a more extended work.—Boston Trin- 
script. 

The full title has been aptly chosen, for the con- 
tents are more multifarious than in any previous 
publication of « similar order. The lists of authori- 
ties at the conclusion of the more important articles 
are exceptionally full and valuable—TZhe London 
Academy. 

The work is one of the most useful and valuable 
of its kind ever compiled; we do not hesitate to say 
that no cheaper or better encyclopedia can be found 
extant.—The Boston Courier. 

It furnishes the results of the most exact and 
solid research, and adopts a practice to which little 
attention has been paid by its predecessors; viz., 
that of referring to the best authorities on the sub- 
jects described.—Chicago Inter Ocean. 

In the way of an encyclopedia coming within the 
range of all people, this present work cun_be heartily 
recommended as superior to any which has been 
previously issued. As a book of reference it will 
supply a place which as yet has not been satisfac- 
torily filled. One of the most noticeable features is 
the newness and freshness of the matter presented. 
There has been no working of old material, no mak- 
ing of wholesale transfers from other works without 
regard to the knowledge which later years have 
brought to light.—Chicago Times. 





The Celebrated Meisterschaft System 
of Practical Linguistry. 
By Dr. Ricuarp S. RosENTHAL. 


It is a wonderfully simple and practical method, 
enabling any one to learn, with scarcely an effort, to 
speak fluently and correctly French and German. 

At your own homes you can, by our celebrated 
Meisterschaft System, learn to speak fluently either 
French or German in ten weeks, for the nominal 
price of $5. The celebrated author, Dr. RosENTHAL, 
of Berlin, is now with us, and will correct all your 
exercises and explain all difficulties free of charge, so 
that in fact you study under one of the leading lin- 
guists of the world: an advantage not offered by 
any other system. 


Dr. Heinrich Schliemann, the celebrated explorer 
of Greek antiquities, says: 

“The Meisterschaft System is the best system for all prac- 
tical purposes.” 

The Hon. Hugh Childers, Secretary of War, Eng. : 


“IT hope to see your excellent and most practical system 
used by all candidates who present themselves for the army 
examinations.” 

Neue Freie Presse, Vienna, Austria: 

“On account of his great merits Dr. Rosenthal enjoys the 
rare distinction of being private teacher to several members of 
the Imperia! family. . . . His success at Court is just as great 
as with the general public.” 


The System has been eminently successful in 
Germany and England, and is enthusiastically en- 
dorsed by educators, statesmen, editors and business 
men. 

In addition to the testimonials from distinguished 
Europeans and foreign journals, in the circular en- 
closed, we udd a few from many received from the 
American press: 


The Journal of Education, Boston, Mass, says: ‘* Dr. Ros- 
enthal’s Meisterschaft System is a wonderful improvement on 
all other systems of teaching foreign languages. We predict 
for it an unprecedented success.” 

The World, New York, says: *“* There can be no doubt that 
the Meisterschaft System will revolutionize linguistic studies.’ 

The Tribune, Chicago, lll., says: “One cannot recommend 
this system strongly enough.” ’ } 

The Evening Post, New York, says: ‘‘I believe this is the 
method to be Cm ey throughout our schools. It is most sen- 
sible and practical.” , 

The Transcript. Boston, says: ‘In one word, the Meister- 
schaft System does for the acquirement of French and German 
what pho. ography has done for the acquirement of short-hand.” 

The Home Journal, New York, says: “It is astonishing 
with what facility, by this system, pupils lk arn not only to talk 
the foreign tongues idiomatically, but actually think in them.” 

The Herald, Boston, says: * Dr. Rosenthal has reduced to 
a scientific, simple and most practical system, the linguistic 
method of all persons, who, by residence abroad, have become 
fluent in the use of foreign tongues. We recommend the 
Meisterschaft Sysiem most heartily to all who, in a short time, 
want to acquire real fluency of speech.” 

The Nation, May 4, 1882, says: ** This is, without donbt, 
the best system ever devised for learning to speak a foreign 
tongue in a short time.” 


The system is taught in fifteen pamphlets to each 
language. 
French System, 15 pamphlets, sold in sets only, $5 
German System, 15 pamphlets, sold in sets only, 5 


Send $5 for full subscription, with privilege of 
having your exercises corrected and questions an- 
swered. For 25 cents we will send a sample lesson of 
either French or German. 


ESTES & LAURIAT, PuBLisHErs, 


299-305 Wasninecton Street, Boston. 
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CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS’ NEW BOOKS, 


Life of Lord Lawrence. 


By R. Bosworta Situ, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Assistant Master at Harrow 
School: Author of “ Carthage and the Carthagin- 
ians,” “Rome and «<4 7 etc. With maps 
and portraits, 2 vols., 8vo, $5. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith traces Lawrence's career from the time 
when he went ont as a young student for the Indian service. 
through the rapid steps that brought him into positions of 
authority and showed his extraordinary tact and firmness in 
dealing with the native population, up to the time when his 
position as the master of Indian administration was recog- 
nized in his appointment to the Lieutenant-Governorship of 
the Punjab. This part of the book not only gives an admi- 
rable picture of the man himself, with his iron frame and mar- 
vellous energy. ——. work enough for twenty ordi- 
nary magistrates—but is literally crowded with his own anec- 
dotes of the native life in the midst of which his time was 
spent. The stories range from the adventures and personal 
exploits which made “Jan Larens”’ the wonder of the people, 
to incidents of his provincial administration, like ** The Story 
of the Widow and her Money-bags,” or of Lawrence's per- 
soral arrest of a native murderer. 

But it is of course in the period of the mutiny that Law- 
rence, as the ** Savior of the Punjab,” reaches his full devel- 
opment, and it would not be easy to exaggerate the power of 
this part of Mr. Bosworth Smith’s narrative in awakening 
enthusiasm for his subject. 

No doubt the chief reason why the book has been looked for 
with such extraordinary interest in England, is that it was 
known to give such a history of this period as could not be 
written from any other materials than those in his possession. 
But it will be found that Mr. Smith has given it even greater 
claims to attention by making of it one of those great biog- 
raphies which form, perhaps, the most interesting group in 
literature—the few books in which a vigorous individuality is 
brought out with perfect success. 


Short Studies on Great Subjects. 


By James Antnony Froupe, M.A. Fourth 
Series. 1 vol., 12mo, $1.50. 

ConTENTs: Life and Times of Thomas Becket—The Oxford 
Counter-Reformation—Origen and Celsus—A Cagliostro of the 
Second Century—Cheneys and the House of Russell—A Siding 
at a Railway Station. 

The chief interest of this volume centres in Mr. Froude’s 
brilliant and vivid narrative of the Oxford religious movement 
of which Cardinal Newman was the leader. 

The London Atheneum says: ‘In these personal recollec- 
tions of a movement in which his brother was one of the lead- 
ers, and in which he himself for a while took part, we have 
Mr. Froude at his best. . .. After all that has been said of 
late on the subject of the Oxford Catholic revival, there is 
nothing that can for a moment compare with these letters. . . 
Some of Mr. Froude’s most perfect illustrations are to be 
found in this volume, and who has given us such exquisite 
images as he?” 


NEWMAN SMYTH’S REPLY TO JOSEPH COOK. 


Dorner on the Future State. 


Being a Translation of the Section of his System 
of Christian Doctrine, comprising the Doctrine 
of the Last Things. With an introduction and 
notes. By Newman Smyru, D.D., author of “Old 
Faiths in New Light,” “The Orthodox Theology 


of Today,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

The object of the book is to set forth clearly and accurately 
the views of the great German theologian on a subject of the 
highest interest and importance, wherein he has been strange- 
ly misrepresented in this country, and particularly by the 
Rev. Joseph Cook, in his recent lectures on Future Probation. 


An Honorable Surrender. 
By Mary Apams. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 


“*An Honorable Surrender” is a healthful, breezy, Amer- 
ican romance, not abounding in incidents or dramatic situa- 
tions, but clever and readable on every page. For the writer 
knows human nature well, and looks on the sunny side of it; 
while her literary style is pure, graceful and polished. It is 
some time since we have read so bright a little novel.”"—Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 





On the Desert, 
With a Brief Review of Recent Events in Egypt. 
By Rev. Henry M. Frexp, D.D., author of “ From 
the Lakes of Killarney to the Golden Horn,” and 
“From Egypt to Japan.” 1 vol., crown 8vo, 
with a map, $2. 

“With no display of any attempt to instruct, it aims to pic- 
ture what may be termed the every-day impression of one 
fresh from studies of sacred history, and desirous of photo- 
graphing its scenery and objects in a reverent spirit. By the 
faculty of selecting the salient features of landscapes, which 
on are unchanged since the days of Moses, and by 
gra hically describing common experiences, which resemble. 
n kind, those of thousands of years ago, so little does soil 
and climate admit of variation, the author brings before the 
eyes and mind most vividly what there is to be seen and felt 
in the desert pilgrimage. . . . Let no one hesitate to follow 
this narrative, which is unique among books of travel, and is 
graceful and eloquent.”"— Boston Globe. 


LIce-Pack and Tundra. 


An Account of the Search for the Jeannette, and 
a Sledge Journey through Siberia. By W1Li1am 
H. G1Lper, correspondent of the New York Herald. 
with the Rodgers Search Expedition; author of 
“Schwatka’s Search.” 1 vol., 8vo, with maps 
and illustrations, $4. 

Mr. Gilder’s experience as an arctic traveller, and his skill 
in the description of his journeys have now given him a repu- 
tation as a high a. His new book is an account of the 
voyage of the Rodgers, her discoveries and destruction; with 
the thrilling personal narrative of his own solitary and peril- 
ous journey of more than five thousand miles through the Si- 
berian wastes. The whole story of the Jeannette is given 
from its papers and the accounts of survivors. It will be seen 
that the volume possesses an extraordinary interest. 
Recollections of Arthur —— Stanley. 

Late Dean of Westminster. Three Lectures de- 
livered in Edinburgh, in November, 1882. By 
GroRGE GRANVILLE Brapiey, D.D., Dean of 
Westminster, Honorary Fellow of University 
College, Oxford. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

These recollections, written down by his successor and life- 
long friend, and covering the whole conrse of Stanley’s life, 
make up so fine and sympathetic a picture of the man, that 
even if a more ambitious lograph appears later, these remi- 
niscences will be preferred to it by many. The account of 
Stanley's life at Rugby and Oxford, and of his early manhood. 
have a specia) attraction. The whole memoir, while by no 
means effusive, communicates to the reader much of the feel- 
ing with which Dean Bradley writes of an intimate friendship 
“of more than forty years.” 


Energy, Efficient and Final Cause. 


(Philosophic Series, No.2.) By James McCosn, 
D.D., LL.D. 1 vol., 12mo, paper, 50 cents. 


Socrates. 


A Translation of the Apology, Crito, and parts of 
the Phedo of Plato, containing the Defence of 
Socrates, his last teachings, and his thoughts on 
the future life. An introduction by Prof. W. W. 
Goopwin, of Harvard University. 1 vol., 12mo. 
A new and cheaper edition, paper, 50 cents. 


The Religions of the Ancient World. 
Including Egypt, Assyria and Babylonia, Persia, 
India, Pheenicia, Etruria, Greece, Rome. 
GEORGE RAWLInsoN, M.A., author of “ The Ori- 

in of Nations,” etc. 1 vol., 12mo, $1. 

“The historical studies which have elevated this author's 
works to the highest position have made him familiar with those 
beliefs which once directed the world’s thought; and he has 
done literature no better service than in this little volume. . . 
The book is, then, to be accepted as a sketch, and as the most 
trustworthy sketch in our language, of the religions dis- 
cussed.”"—W. Y. Christian Advocate. 


*.* These books are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent, post-paid, on receipt of the price, by 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, 





- 743 ann 745 Broapway, New York. 
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Two Important New Works. 





I. 
HISTORY OF THE 


PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES, 


From the Revolution to the Civil War. 
By JOHN BACH McMASTER. 


SCOPE OF THE WORK. 


“The subject of my narrative is the history of the people of the United States of America from the close 
of the War for one gee = down to the opening of the war between the States. In the course of this nar- 
rative much, indeed, must be written of wars, conspiracies, and rebellions; of Presidents, of Congresses, of 
embassies, of treaties, of the ambition of political leaders in the Senate-house, and of the rise of great parties 
in the nation. Yet the history of the people shall be the chief theme. At every stage of the splendid prog- 
ress which separates the America of Washington and Adams from the America in which we live, it shall 
le my purpose to describe the dress, the occupations, the amusements, the literary canons of the times; to 
note the changes of manners and morals; to trace the growth of that humane spirit which abolished pun- 
ishment for debt, which reformed the discipline of prisons and of jails, and which has, in our own time, 
destroyed slavery and lessened the miseries of dumb brutes. Nor shall it be less my aim to recount the 
manifold improvements which, in a thousand ways, have multiplied the conveniences of life and ministered 
to the happiness of our race; to describe the rise and progress of that long series of mechanical inventions 
and discoveries which is now the admiration of the world, and our just pride and boast; to tell how, under 
the benign influence of liberty and peace, there sprang up, in the course of a single century, a prosperity 
unparalleled in the annals of human affairs; how, from a state of great poverty onl feebleness, our country 

ew rapidly to one of opulence and power; how her agriculture and her manufactures flourished together ; 

ow, by a wise system of free education and a free press, knowledge was disseminated, and the arts and 

sciences advanced ; how the ingenuity of a became fruitful of wonders far more astonishing than 
any of which the alchemists had ever dreamed.” 


To be completed in five volumes. Vol. I now ready. Octavo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2.50. 





II 


A BIOGRAPHY OF 


WILLIAM CULLEN BRYANT, 


With Extracts from his Private Correspondence. 
By PARKE GODWIN. 


Containing a full account, from authentic sources, of the poet’s ancestry; of his boyhood among the 
Hampshire hills; of his early poems; of his ten years’ life as a country lawyer; of his long editorial career 
in New York; of his intercourse with contemporaries; of his travels abroad and at home; of the origin of 
many of his poems; of his political opinions; of his speeches and addresses; and of the honors he received. 
With Two Portraits on Steel: one from a Painting by Morss, taken when Mr. Bryant was in his thirty-first 

year; and one from a Photograph taken in 1873. 


In two volumes, square 8vo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $5. 
To be followed, in uniform style, by 
THE POETICAL WORKS. I two volumes. 
ORATIONS AND ADDRESSES. I! one volume. 
SKETCHES OF TRAVEL. In one volume. 
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